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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 








NATIONAL PUBLICATION VALUABLE IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAMS 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has recently 
published a significant booklet under the title Our Public Schools. 
Prominent educators throughout the nation contributed the various 
chapters. The publication was edited by Miss Charl O. Williams in 
her capacity as Fifth Vice President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

John H. Finley, Associate Editor of the New York Times has 
contributed a chapter on “Public Education as a Safeguard to 
Democracy’; Dr. Edgar W. Knight of the University of North Caro- 
lina has presented “The Public School from Colonial Days to the 
Present’’; ““What the Public School Is Trying to Do” provides a 
restatement of objectives by Carleton Washburne of Winnetka; 
Dr. William John Cooper of George Washington University, describes 
“How the Public School Is Organized’; “How the Public School Is 
Supported” is the joint contribution of Dr. Harley L. Lutz of Prince- 
ton University, Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld of Denver, and Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Director of Research, National Education Association. 
Dr. Lucy Gage of George Peabody College for Teachers presents 
“The Teacher—His Preparation and Work.” ‘The Public School 
Plant as Part of the Total Community Plan” is the contribution 
of Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, University of Michigan. Dr. George 
Strayer of Columbia University presents ““The Federal Government's 
Responsibility in Education.” “‘Lifelong Education as a Community 
Enterprise’’ constitutes the joint contribution of Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
Director, Lincoln Experimental School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Julia Wright Merrill of the American Library Association; 
and Nora Beust, University of North Carolina; Elizabeth Wells 
Robertson, Supervisor of Art, Chicago Public Schools; and J. W. 
Faust of the National Recreation Association. Joy Elmer Morgan 
of the National Education Association writes of ‘Pioneers in Public 
Education.”” John K. Norton of Columbia University describes the 
“Educational Reconstruction.” Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes, discusses education as ““The Most Important Question of All.”’ 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers discusses “The Schools and Parent-Teacher Associations.” 
13813 1 
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Excellent suggestions for the study of these materials by lay 
groups is provided. School people concerned and active in public 
relations programs will find the material provided in Our Public 
Schools invaluable during the coming year when community under- 
standing of local, state, and national problems of education is go 
significant. The booklet could be profitably used as material for group 
discussion in professional organizations. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has rendered a real service to the cause of edu- 
cation in the preparation and publication of this time'y material, 
Our Public Schools may be procured for fifty cents from The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH CALIFORNIA CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


During the recent meeting in Los Angeles of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, plans were 
made to stress problems of school education in all local associations 
during the coming school year. The leadership of the elementary 
school principals and district superintendents in guiding local associa- 
tions in the study of problems of school education was particularly 
requested by the state governing body of the association. 

During the past year effective use was made in many local associa- 
tions of the Handbook for Rural Parent Teacher Activities and Rela- 
tionships! in acquainting local groups with significant educational 
problems. Copies of this publication are still available from the 
State Department of Education upon request. 

A small pamphlet under the title Pertinent Facts About California 
Schools published by the State Department of Education in May 
is valuable to school executives in carrying on their public relations 
program and could well be used as a text for study groups interested 
in the educational organization and program of California. 

In order to promote the emphasis on school education in local 
associations, it is planned that monthly articles prepared by out- 
standing educators will appear in the California Parent-Teacher to 
provide current material. These articles will center around the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Education as a Social Safeguard 

The Responsibilities of the Modern School 
Financing California Public Schools 
Administering Public Education 
Legislation Affecting Public Schools 


Vow 





1 Handbook for Rural Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships. State of California Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 12, September 15, 1933. Sacramento: State Department of Education. 
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It is suggested that the discussion panel method be used with 
local study groups. This procedure is outlined in the Yearbook of the 
Association which will soon be available for distribution. If possible, 
the principal or superintendent should develop discussion leaders 
among qualified lay members of the community. Where such a pro- 
cedure is not feasible the personal leadership of the school adminis- 
trators may be utilized until leadership can be developed in the 
membership of the association. 


AMERICA’S RURAL SCHOOLS ARE LIBRARY POOR 


A Study of Rural School Library Practices and Services! by Edith 
A. Lathrop, of the United States Office of Education has just been 
published by the American Library Association with the cooperation 
of Carnegie Corporation of New York. The survey concludes that 
rural schools throughout the United States generally are library poor. 
They frequently lack libraries, lack good books, or lack teachers 
trained in library techniques. 
® The survey revealed a great need in rural schools for books 
especially suitable for children in the lower elementary grades. 
Recreational reading, an integral part of programs in many larger 
schools, was found to receive little attention in rural schools. 

The general gloominess of the rural school library is brightened 
here and there by numerous successful practices, local or state-wide, 
to stimulate interest in rural school libraries and to make better 
library service available to rural school children and adults. 

Some rural communities encourage reading in elementary classes 
by offering such books as Arabian Nights, Pinnochio, and other favor- 
ites instead of the old fashioned reading texts. Individual differences of 
readers are recognized. Not all children read the same books or the 
same number of books. Puppet shows and other forms of dramatiza- 
tion replace dull book reviews. Children even build and furnish their 
own libraries. The library corner of the modern classroom is the 
center of many interesting and profitable activities. 

Free copies of the report are available from the American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, as long as 
the limited supply lasts. 


SCIENCE GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The interest of the Division of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools in science as an integrating center for elementary school 
activities has been frequently expressed. In the past, the promotion 
of the teaching of nature and science has been handicapped because 


Li Ey A. soto, / A Study of Rural School Library Practices and Services. Chicago: The American 
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of a lack of teaching materials particularly adapted to the California 
situation. 

Through the cooperation of the science departments of the Cali. 
fornia state teachers colleges, a series of publications will appear during F 
the coming school year under the title Science Guide for Elementary § 
Schools. This series is designed to provide teachers with a monthly 
teaching unit in the field of science. The following numbers to consti- 
tute Volume I are in course of preparation and will appear during the 
school year 1934-1935: 


No. 1, August, 1934. Suggestions to Teachers for the Science Program in Elementary , 
Schools. Prepared by Leo F. Hadsall, Fresno State Teachers College. 
No. 2, September, 1934. Pets and Their Care. Prepared by Harrington Wells, § 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College. & 
. 3, October, 1934. Common Insects. Prepared by Vesta Holt and Lloyd G. Ingles, § 
Chico State Teachers College. 
. 4, November, 1934. Trees. Prepared by Violet G. Stone, Humboldt State 
Teachers College. 
. 5, December, 1934. Sky Study. Prepared by W. T. Skilling, San Diego State 
Teachers College. 
. 6, January, 1935. Weather. Prepared by Karl S. Hazeltine, San Jose State 
Teachers College. ; 
. 7, February, 1935. Frogs, Toads, and Salamanders. Prepared by Edith A. Pick- 
ard, San Francisco State Teachers College. 
. 8, March, 1935. School and Home Gardens. Prepared by Lea Reid, San Fran- § 
cisco State Teachers College. % 


. 9, April, 1935. Birds. Prepared by Gayle B. Pickwell, San Jose State Teachers 
College. 


. 10, May, 1935. Snakes, Lizards, and Turtles. Prepared by Leo F. Hadsall, 
Fresno State Teachers College. 


It is not anticipated that each teacher will use all of the units, 7 
nor that they need necessarily cover a month's duration. The units) 
should be accumulated in each elementary school to form a body of 
curriculum material upon which teachers may draw whenever the) 
children’s interests and the class needs make a given unit appropriate.) 

The Science Guide for Elementary Schools will be distributed éach 
month free of charge to all elementary schools in California. 


MOTION PICTURE APPRECIATION 


Questions relative to the extent and potency of the influencay 
exerted by community agencies such as the radio, the movies, and they 
newspaper are raised continually by those most interested in chili 
welfare. The potentialities inherent in these agencies for the building 
of constructive attitudes and ideals must be considered in discussing 
these questions as well as the undesirable effects which may accrut 
from indiscriminate contacts with them. 
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The philosophy of the modern school recognizes the fact that 
education goes on wherever a learning situation exists. The school 
as well as the home must be cognizant of the out-of-school educational 
activities which engage the youth of today. The importance of 
studying these influences was recognized at a recent meeting of state 
superintendents of public instruction called together at Washing- 
ton, D.C. As a result of this meeting, California was chosen as one 
of five states to study intensively the problem relating to the major 
out-of-school influences of children. 

The State Department of Education has undertaken to publish 
a series of bulletins relating to these problems. The first to appear is 
Motion Picture Appreciation in the Elementary Schools, Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 9, May 1, 1934. This bulletin was prepared 
by Gladys L. Potter, Assistant Chief of the Division of Elementary 
Education and Rural Schools. 

The responsibility of the school and the teacher is real in relation 
to the indiscriminate attendance of children at the movies. Too 
frequently the motion picture theater offers the only recreation 
available to the youth of our rural as well as our city areas. The 
motion picture needs to be considered as a part of the larger problem 
of adequate and wholesome recreational facilities for children in order 
that a proper balance may be maintained. 

The bulletin is in no way an attempt to promote the attendance 
of children at the motion picture theaters. The suggestions presented 
in the bulletin are for the use of the teacher in awakening children to 
the educational possibilities in the films and arousing appreciations 
that will raise the standards of the movie audiences. Standards can 
be raised only through education which stimulates deeper apprecia- 
tions of the values other than simple amusement in the motion picture 
films and it is this objective with which the material in the bulletin 
| is concerned. 

A report of a survey carried on with a selected group of California 
school children relative to their attitudes toward the motion pictures 
which was another activity undertaken by the State Department of 
Education in attacking the problem of the influences of the motion 
pictures, appears in this issue on pages 9 to 23. 

Principals and teachers will be interested in the reactions of 
California children to the questions submitted to them. A similar 
enterprise might be carried on in other schools under the direction 
of the principal before attempting to use the materials presented in 
the bulletin Motion Picture Appreciation in the Elementary Schools. 

To overcome the present undesirable effects of the motion pic- 
tures and to establish standards that will insure the development of 
their inherent possibilities for social good will require concerted 
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work on the part of producers, exhibitors, parents, theater patrons 
school authorities, and organizations devoted to social welfare. The 
materials prepared by the State Department of Education are an 
effort to assist the schools in meeting their share of the responsibilities 
relating to the out-of-school influences of children. 

Copies of this bulletin will be sent to principals and teacher} 
upon request to the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


School libraries are becoming more and more essential to effective 
instruction. An enriched curriculum and instruction centering around 
large integrated units of work require a greater use of books and/ 
instructional materials than ever before. California has enjoyed the 
benefits of a well organized county library service to rural schools 
since 1911. Through this service rural schools have had access to a 
wide variety of materials not ordinarily accessible in the small school 
district book collection. The two bulletins which are indicated below 
have been prepared to meet problems relating to the elementary 
school library in California. 


Selection and Distribution of Supplementary and Library Books in ; 
California Counties. Department of Education Bulletin No. 10, 
May 15, 1934. 


The eminent place of the library in the modern educational pro- 
gram has placed a tremendous burden upon the county libraries. 
Demands have been increasingly heavy, the resources of the county 
library have been taxed as never before, and efficient purchasing has¥ 
been increasingly difficult. j 

In order to determine the status of the service of county libraries), 
to rural schools, a survey was made of forty-three California county? 
libraries. The report of this survey constitutes Part One of a bulletin 
appearing under the title indicated above. Part Two of the bulletin# 
is concerned with the selection of supplementary textbooks and library 
materials. This material has been prepared for the use of county 
boards of education in order to assist them in the important responsi 
bilities placed upon them relative to selection and adoption of supple: 
mentary and library books for use in elementary schools. 


Effective Use of Library Facilities in Rural Schools. Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 11, June 1, 1934. 


A second bulletin dealing with problems of the elementary school 
library has been published under the title above. The material corm 
tained in this bulletin was prepared under the direction of the Division 
of Elementary Education and Rural Schools and in cooperation with 
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a committee of the California Rural Supervisors Association, Southern 
Section, for the guidance of teachers served by the county library. 
It is hoped that the contents of this bulletin will suggest ways and 
means of making more effective use of library materials and help 
teachers to develop in children skill in the use of books and materials. 
The use of the library by the children of a school is an accurate cri- 
terion of the school’s educational progress. 

It is hoped that these bulletins bearing on the problems of the 
elementary school library will promote more efficient and effective 
selection and use of library materials throughout California. These 
bulletins may be obtained upon request to the Division of Textbooks 
and Publications, State Department of Education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCES 


Tentative dates have been set for the annual sectional confer- 
ences of the elementary school principals of California called by the 
State Department of Education in cooperation with sectional organ- 
izations of the California Elementary School Principals Association. 

Conferences for the year 1934-1935 will stress particularly home 
and school relationships, parent education, public relations programs, 
} and remedial work in reading. Letters of invitation will be sent to 
those interested in the field of elementary education in the vicinity 
of the various conferences. The method of the conferences this year 
will be the discussion panel technique providing opportunity for 
audience participation. 

The places and tentative dates of the conferences for the coming 
» school year follow: 


September, 29, 1934 
October 8-9, 1934 
San Diego November 3, 1934 
NS ah eX ~November 10, 1934 
February 16, 1935 
March 16, 1935 
March 30, 1935 


Elementary principals are particularly urged to attend at least 


} one of the conferences and are at liberty to attend other conferences 
if convenient. 





CERTAIN ATTITUDES OF ELEMENTARY CHILDREN) 
TOWARD MOTION PICTURES! . 


Gvapys L. Potter, Assistant Chief, Division of Elementary Education ‘ 
and Rural Schools, California State Department of Education § 


The philosophy of the modern school recognizes that education 
goes on wherever there is a learning situation. The out-of-schog| 
educational influences on children are many, varied, and of tre 
mendous importance in considering the development of a child. The 
four walls of the classroom no longer limit the school experiences, 
The school reaches out into the community and makes use of all of 
its resources for education. The zoo, the museum, the printing plant, 
the dairy, the nursery, the carpenter shop are all replete with educa. 
tive experiences for children. 

Some of the out-of-school activities of children that exert the 
most powerful influence on their actions and attitudes are the library, 
the radio, the motion picture, and the newspaper with its comic 
strip as well as its news notes. The importance of studying these 
influences was recognized at a recent meeting of superintendents 
to consider significant educational problems.? As a result of this 
meeting California was chosen as one of five states to consider these 
problems intensively. The motion picture was the first problem to 
be considered. 

Many studies have been conducted by research workers to obtain 
reliable data on this question. The most significant of these hasfl 
been the studies initiated by the Motion Picture Research Council 
and financed by the Payne Fund. The Research workers were under 
the general direction of W. W. Charters, Director of the Bureau off 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. : 

A series of twelve independent scientific investigations wer 
made on different phases of the nature of motion pictures and their 
effect upon conduct. These studies have been published in nine 
volumes under the general title Motion Pictures and Youth.* 


Pictures and Youth 


Many startling facts were revealed by the Payne Fund studies 
relative to attendance, major themes of motion pictures shown§ 


1A study carried on by a committee appointed by Superintendent Kersey: Mrs. Lillian B. Hill 
Chief, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Dr. Ira Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, Miss Eleanor 
Hitt, Assistant Librarian, Marion H. Ketcham, Assistant Secretary, Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
ond Mrs. Gladys L. Potter, Assistant Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schook 

airman. 

2 Meeting of the Committee of the Payne Fund on the Teaching of Motion Picture Appreciation 
in Washington, D. C., October 30, 1933. : 

3 MoTION PicTURES AND YOUTH. The Payne Fund Studies, W. W. Charters, Chairman. (Nint 
volumes) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 1934. 
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retention of scenes and events by children, the effect of viewing motion 
pictures on sleep and conduct, and attitudes and prejudices incited 
by particular pictures. 

Other studies less comprehensive have revealed equally significant 
facts concerning the powerful influence of the motion pictures on the 
youth of today. One worthy of mention is that financed by the 
Wieboldt Foundation and conducted by Alice Miller Mitchell’ to 
determine the movie experience of ten thousand children in Chicago. 
The lack of other types of entertainment in the home was evidenced 
by the attendance and interest of the children studied in the motion 
pictures. 

The data from these studies related to children in various sections 
of the country. With the thought of obtaining first hand informa- 
' tion from a sampling of children in California elementary schools a 


"B® questionnaire! was designed to obtain certain information relating 


to children’s attendance upon motion pictures and their reaction 
toward motion pictures and motion picture actors and actresses. 
There was no attempt made to carry on a highly scientific study as 
had been done in the studies previously mentioned, but to find out 
from natural child-like answers to simple questions something of the 
attitude toward the movies of the school children in these chosen 
areas of California. 

The cooperation of the public elementary schools in San Jose, 
Sacramento, Calexico, and Crescent City was obtained and the 
questionnaire was answered by the children in the fifth and eighth 
' grades of all the schools in the cities indicated. The classroom 
teacher gave guidance and help and the children were encouraged to 
answer the questions without restraint. Replies were received from 
1235 boys and 1224 girls in these four cities. 

The tabulation of these data has revealed much interesting 

information. 

| The question, “Do you like the movies?’ was used to introduce 
the question sheet in order that the child might feel that the material 
was in no way a test. Needless to say the overwhelming majority of 
answers was in the affirmative. An inconsiderable number indicated 
no interest and reflected the attitude that the films were pernicious 
and beneath their notice. These answers probably reflected adult 
attitudes toward the films. : 

“What movie you have seen recently did you like the best?” 
brought a wide variety of titles. Table I lists the ten most popular 
titles indicated by boys and girls respectively from a total of more 
than four hundred titles. 

1Pages 20-23. 


2—13813 
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TABLE I 


Titles of Ten Most Enjoyed Motion Pictures Seen Recently, 
Listed in Order of Preference 





Boys 


Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Lone Cowboy 
Thundering Herd 
Ace of Aces 
Roman Scandals 
F. P. 1 

King Kong 

Son of A Sailor 
Young Blood 
Flying Devils 
Unknown Valley 


Roman Scandals 
Flying Down to Rio 
I'm No Angel 

Lone Cowboy 


Wild Boys of the Road 


Invisible Man 

Little Women 

Prizefighter and the 
Lady 

Ace of Aces 


Dancing Lady 

Footlight Parade 

Flying Down to Rio 

Little Women 

Duck Soup 

Gold Diggersof 1933 

Alice in Wonder- 
land 

Lone Cowboy 

Three Little Pigs 


Little Women 
Flying Down to Rio 
Gold Diggersof 1933 
Dancing Lady 
Roman Scandals 
Footlight Parade 
Going Hollywood 
I'm No Angel 
Lady For A Day 
Tugboat Annie 


Gold Diggers of 1933 | Mr. Skitch 














It is interesting to note that the most enjoyed pictures in the list 


for boys and girls show little overlapping. In the cases where some 
overlapping occurs, the reasons for liking the pictures are entirely 
different. For example “Flying Down to Rio” is liked by girls 
in both grades, and boys in the eighth grade. The boys in the eighth 
grade state their reason for liking this picture is because of their 
interest in airplanes, while the girls in both grades mention the music 
and dancing in the film and do not mention the airplanes. ‘‘Little 
Women” while less enjoyed by the boys, appears in both lists. Excite- 
ment and adventure dominate the types of films listed by the boys 
and comedy plays some part, while it is evident from the list of 
those titles most enjoyed by the girls, that romance, dancing, and 
music predominate. 

It must be taken into account that the choices of the children 
are limited because of the way in which the question was stated— 
““What movies you have seen recently did you like best?’ The list 
would include those pictures shown in these particular cities to which 
the questionnaire was sent. 

Table II presents the data on replies to the question, ‘“What 
picture that you have seen recently did you dislike most?” 





| 
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TABLE II 
Titles of Least Enjoyed Motion Pictures Seen Recently, 


Listed in Order of Disapproval 





Boys 


Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Dancing Lady 

Frankenstein 

World Changes 

King Kong 

Night of Terror 

Secret of the Blue 
Room 

Wax Museum 


Little Women 
I'm No Angel 


Alice In Wonderland 


Be Mine Tonight 
King Kong 

World Changes 
Dancing Lady 
Grand Hotel 

Love Me Tonight 
Storm At Daybreak 


Ace of Aces 

Frankenstein 

From Headquar- 
ters 

World Changes 

1 Loved A Woman 

King Kong 

Night of Terror 

Secret of the Blue 
Room 


Be Mine Tonight 

I'm No Angel 

Dinner At Eight 

AliceInWonderland 

Elysia 

Invisible Man 

Emperor Jones 

Forever In My 
Heart 

I Loved A Woman 


King Kong 














It is interesting to note here that although the boys enjoyed 
adventure and excitement in the titles listed in Table I, there is a 
tendency to dislike pictures that are terrorizing. Films depicting 
romance and disliked by the boys, were described as “‘too silly,”’ 
“foolish,” “too much love,’ and so forth. The reason given through- 
out for not liking the mystery pictures was laconically stated by the 


one word “spooky.” Frequently the reason for dislike was based 
upon lack of understanding. Such replies as “‘no sense to it,” or 
“couldn't understand it,"’ were common. 

A third table in connection with the likes and dislikes of children 
for particular types of pictures was compiled to determine what 
outstanding picture lingered in the minds of these children. The 
question “Of all the pictures you ever saw which one did you like 
the best ?"* gave them all the latitude desired. The answers as revealed 
in Table III seem to have been influenced to a great extent by the 
recency of the showing of the particular film in the area. 

It is interesting to note that the eighth grade boys and girls 
had pronounced choices in their favorite pictures. The eighth grade 
boys chose “Wings” with a vote of several points over the nearest 
favorite. The eighth grade girls chose “Little Women” with an 
overwhelming majority. The fifth grade girls and boys indicated 
many favorites. “Little Women,” “King Kong,” and “‘Footlight 
Parade” tied for the second choice among the girls in this grade 
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TABLE III 


Titles of Most Enjoyed Motion Pictures Listed in Order of 
Preference 








Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





King Kong 
Tarzan 

Dawn Patrol 
Frankenstein 
Roman Scandals 
Strawberry Roan 
Black Beauty 
Invisible Man 
Kid From Spain 
State Fair 





Wings 

Dawn Patrol 

King Kong 

Prizefighter and the 
Lady 

All Quiet on the 
Western Front 

Hell Divers 

Roman Scandals 

Ace of Aces 

Ben Hur 

Hell's Angels 





Gold Diggers of 
1933 

Footlight Parade 

King Kong 

Little Women 

Forty-second Street 

Dancing Lady 

Duck Soup 

Flying DowntoRio 

Mr. Skitch 





Little Women 
Gold Diggersof 193} 
Adorable 
Footlight Parade 
I'm No Angel 
Forty-second Street 
Sign of the Cross 
Sunny Side Up 
Desert Song 
Flying Down to Rio 





TABLE IV 


Titles of Least Enjoyed Motion Pictures Listed in Order 
of Disapproval 





Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Frankenstein 
Dr. Fu Manchu 
In The Money 
Dancing Lady 
Dinner At Eight 
Dr. X 

Night of Terror 





Be Mine Tonight 
King Kong 

I'm No Angel 
Frankenstein 

Alice In Wonderland 
King of Jazz 

Grand Hotel 
Invisible Man 

Little Women 





Frankenstein 

Dr. Fu Manchu 

Wax Museum 

F. P. 1 

King Kong 

Night of Terror 

Secret of the Blue 
Room 


Thundering Herd 





Be Mine Tonight 
Frankenstein 
I'm No Angel 
King Kong 
Wax Museum 
I Loved A Wom 
She Done Him 
Wrong 
Africa Speaks 
Alice InWonderlat 
Dr. Fu Manchu 
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and “King Kong” and “‘Tarzan” tied for first place with the fifth 
grade boys. ‘Wings’ did not appear in the ten most enjoyed motion 
pictures indicated by fifth grade boys. 

Similar tabulations were made relative to the question “‘Of all 
the pictures you ever saw which one did you dislike most?’ The 
results are indicated in Table IV. 

The number of titles reported by children as those disliked or 
liked most did not vary materially but there was much less con- 
centration of opinion on those films disliked. The tabulation was 
so scattered that the table lists but seven titles disliked by fifth 
grade boys, and eight for fifth grade girls rather than ten as under the 
most enjoyed list. 

It seems evident that lack of adequate understanding of the film 
or terror at the portrayal has influenced the dislikes indicated. 
Sophisticated pictures filmed for adult patronage, in general, have 
no charm for the children who replied to this questionnaire. Par- 
ticular scenes commented upon by children as those making a lasting 
impression were interesting. The following two quotations are 
typical responses. 


Q. Tell about any picture or scene in the movies that you have never 
forgotten and why. 

A. (1) In “Calvalcade’* when the men were marching to war. I've 
never forgotten it because it showed men stepping over their comrades’ 
bodies. 

(2) I cannot remember the name of the show, but the part I liked 
best was when the horse in the show came back to the farm where he was 
born and saw his old friends. 


The nation wide studies have revealed the popularity of par- 
ticular kinds of moving pictures. If the boy or girl had a choice of 
several kinds of pictures his choice would swing definitely one way 
| or the other. In Mrs. Mitchell's study reported in her book Children 
| and Movies! the preferences of children studied indicated the follow- 
+ ing choices of types: 


Boys Girls 
Western Sports Romance Historical 
Adventure War Comedy Sports 
Comedy Romance Western Adventure 
Mystery Tragedy Tragedy Educational 
Historical Educational Mystery War 


The replies of the sampling of California children to the ques- 
tion “What kind of moving pictures do you like best?” are sum- 
marized in Table V. 


1 Alice Miller Mitchell. Children and Movies. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929, p. 104. 
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TABLE V 


Kinds of Motion Pictures Listed in Order of Preference 





Boys 


—=: 


Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Mickey Mouse 
Western 
Airplane 
War 
Comedies 
Shooting 
Gangsters 
Mystery 
Sports 
Adventure 
Travel 
History 
News Reels 
Sad 

Love 


Airplane 
Comedies 
War 
Western 
Mystery 
Sports 
Gangsters 
Adventure 
Mickey Mouse 
Shooting 
News Reels 
History 
Travel 
Love 

Sad 





Mickey Mouse 
Comedies 
Adventure 
Love 
Mystery 
Sports 
Western 
Sad 
History 
Travel 
Airplane 
Gangsters 
Shooting 
News Reels 
War 


Comedies 
Mystery 
Love 
Adventure 
Western 
Mickey Mouse 
Sad 

Sports 
Airplane 
Gangsters 
Travel 
History 
War 

News Reels 
Shooting 











The fifteen kinds of moving pictures indicated were listed to : 
catch the familiar terminology used by children in describing a motion 


picture. Adventure and Western, for example might well be com- 


bined. The overlapping among the other items is evident but anf 
expression of the likes of the children is revealed by the types of 7 
It is interesting to note that the fifth § 
grade boys and girls showed decided preference for ““Mickey Mouse” § 


pictures checked by them. 


and liked this type of film because it “made you laugh,” and “‘was 
funny.” The eighth grade girls enjoyed comedies too, but not neces- 
sarily “Mickey Mouse.” 
girls and fifth grade boys liked “Mickey Mouse.” 


were ° thrilling’’ and “exciting.” 

Fifth grade boys rated Airplanes as second choice along with 
Westerns. The different interests due to age is evident in the number 
listing Love. 


item second in their choice of the kind of moving picture they like 
best to see. Throughout the boys in both grades far outweigh the 


is 
gr 
N 
w 
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\ 
\ 
A 
D 
1 
( 


However, an equal number of eighth grade 
Eighth grade § 
boys showed a decided preference for airplane pictures because they 7 


Fifth grade boys show a. negligible number, eighth 
grade boys are slightly more interested, fifth grade girls are more F 
interested than eighth grade boys, while eighth grade girls list this 7 


| 
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girls in desiring exciting and thrilling pictures with adventure 
predominating. 

The same list of fifteen was given the children to indicate the 
least enjoyed type of motion pictures. A relatively large number 
of children did not answer this question, which might indicate that 
they had no special type they disliked above all others. Table VI 
shows the order of disapproval of those boys and girls who did answer 
the question, “What kind of moving picture do you like least?” 


TABLE VI 
Kinds of Motion Pictures Listed in Order of Disapproval 





Boys Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Love 

Sad 
Gangsters 
Mystery 
Mickey Mouse 
History 
War 
Western 
Adventure 
News Reels 
Travel 
Comedies 
Sports 
Shooting* 
Airplane* 





Love 

Sad 

Travel 
History 
Gangsters 
Mystery 
Western 
Airplane 
Sports 

War 
Adventure 
News Reels 
Comedies 
Shooting* 
Mickey Mouse* 





War 
Gangsters 
Love 
Mystery 
Sad 
Western 
Shooting 
Airplane 
Mickey Mouse 
History 
News Reels 
Adventure 
Travel 
Sports* 
Comedies* 


War 
Gangsters 
Love 
History 
Sad 
Mystery 
Shooting 
News Reels 
Western 
Travel 
Comedies 
Adventure 
Airplane 
Mickey Mouse 
Sports 








*No child in this group indicated disapproval of this kind of film. 


It is amusing to note that the boys and girls who disliked “Mickey 


Mouse,” for example, indicate that it “is for babies." Those who 
disapproved of adventure pictures state that they are “too tire- 
some’ ; comedies are “‘too silly’’ and the like. Love and Sad are least 
enjoyed by boys of both grades and War and Gangsters are least 
enjoyed by the girls of both grades. 
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The questions relating to the favorite movie stars prove to be& 


more or less of an index to the type of films liked or disliked because 
actors and actresses frequently depict particular types of pictures, 
Table VII lists the favorite actors and actresses. Perhaps “Mickey 
Mouse” and “Minnie Mouse” should be considered as an actor and 
actress! 


blood actors and actresses of renown. 
degree, with Marie Dressler and Mae West. Buck Jones and Tom 


Mix are frequently heroes in adventure pictures full of excitement 
and associated with the youthful love of Westerns. The romantic 


interest and love of singing and dancing expressed by the girls would § 
account for their choice among both the actors and actresses. 


TABLE VII 
A. Five Most Popular Actors Listed in Order of Preference 








Without doubt they would have been listed by many of § 
the children if they had considered them along with the flesh and 

Comedy is definitely asso. § 
ciated with Joe E. Brown and Eddie Cantor, and possibly to a lesser 


Boys 


Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Buck Jones 
Joe E. Brown 
Ken Maynard 
Tom Mix 
Eddie Cantor 


Eddie Cantor 
Joe E. Brown 
James Cagney 
Buck Jones 
Richard Dix 








Clark Gable 
Dick Powell 
Joe E. Brown 
Tom Mix 
Will Rogers 


Dick Powell 
Clark Gable 
Charles Farrell 
Gene Raymond 
Cary Grant 








B. Five Most Popular Actresses Listed in Order of Preference 





Boys 


Girls 





Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Fifth Grade 


Eighth Grade 





Mae West 
Jean Harlow 
Marie Dressler 
Janet Gaynor 
Joan Blondell 


Mae West 
Ruby Keeler 
Jean Harlow 
Marie Dressler 
Joan Blondell 
Janet Gaynor 








Jean Harlow 
Janet Gaynor 
Ruby Keeler 
Mae West 
Ginger Rogers 


Janet Gaynor 
Ruby Keeler 

Jean Harlow 

Mae West 








OwmermnuaunnaSs SHOUD 


Katherine Hepburn . 
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It should be noted that the choices of the eighth grade boys 

particularly indicate a touch of humor in choosing Mae West. The 
comments as to why these actresses were preferred were flavored 
with a sly wish to give the unexpected answer or mention the idol 
of the hour. 
Attendance of children at the movies is a tremendous problem. 
| Theatre houses report that all too frequently children are at the 
movies because there is no one at home and they are literally parked 
especially at the evening performances. This report was purposely 
limited to the last four weeks because the committee thought that the 
question, “How many times during the week do you usually attend 
the movies?’ was too difficult for children to determine. The fre- 
quency of attendance during “‘the last four weeks” might differ from 
the usual procedure, but chances are that such a period will be typical 
of the attendance of most children. In some of the four cities a 
portion of the vacation period was included in the four weeks. 
Table VIII shows the replies to the question, “How often did you 
go to the movies during the last four weeks?” 


TABLE VIII 


Frequency of Attendance at Motion Pictures 








Boys Girls 





Number of times during 
the last four weeks Fifth Grade | Eighth Grade | Fifth Grade | Eighth Grade 





Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 





No —S — 
-—-ON SO © 


WW i 0 60 WE ons tng BS OD 
VE DeHMUNSWANOH 
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—— Ove RN ONE ON: 
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Over twelve times. 
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From the tabulations it is evident that the fifth grade boys and), 
girls in these four cities attend the movies more often than those 
boys and girls in the eighth grade. The wide variance in the movie! 
habits of the children answering the questionnaire is of interest f 
Of the total number of fifth grade boys answering, 18.2 per cent did 
not attend a motion picture show during the previous four weeks 
while 1.6 per cent of the boys report that they attended more than 
twelve times. Equally significant percentages are noted in the casel 
of the eighth grade boys. During that period 8.9 per cent did no! 
attend at all and 2.6 per cent report attending more than twelve 
times. The number reporting such frequent attendance is similarly 
among the girls of both grades. F 

Fifth grade boys in the cities studied, indicated more frequent ’ 
attendance than fifth grade girls. The distribution among the) 
eighth grade boys and girls is more even. 

“With whom do you usually go to the movies?” ; 

This question was answered under the headings, “alone;’ “af 
friend; “several friends;" “brother or sister;" “some older person."F 
The surprising thing is the number of replies indicating that attend. 
ance at the movies was a solitary affair, though in every case company) 
is presumably preferred. : 

When is the most popular time for children to attend the movies’) 
The children participating in this report indicated that Sunday : 
afternoon took precedence over all other times. Saturday afternoon™ 
rated second. This would indicate that when children are free from) 
school and home obligations, the motion picture is probably theirl 
chief means of amusement, in these four cities. eS 

Closely related to movie attendance is the matter of spending 
money. The question was asked “When you go to the movies who} 
pays for it?’ It is interesting to note in Table IX the large numberf 
of both boys and girls who earned the money for their movie attend} 
ance. The girls as a rule are more dependent upon parental help. 

The committee had some interest in knowing how the money 
for this amusement was earned, but “working’’ seemed to cover the 
activities for children quite completely. Detailed tabulations o 
these data were not significant. 

The responses to the question “What have you learned from 
the movies?” were tabulated under headings that correspond to the 
suggestions given by the children in their answers. For example: 
“how to act,’ “what to do when you meet people,” was listed # 
society, and manners; “things about people we study about in school, § 
and so on, were placed under history. Those items which couliy 
not be handled in that way have been lumped under miscellaneous 
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The following classifications were used: nothing; songs and dancing; 
society and manners; history; other countries; animal life; civics; 
athletics; love making; jokes and tricks; horrors of war; science; 
gangsters methods; kindness and safety; fighting and cowboys; and 
miscellaneous. 

TABLE IX 


When You Go to the Movie Who Pays for It? 








Boys Girls 





Who pays for it? Fifth Grade | Eighth Grade| Fifth Grade | Eighth Grade 





Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 








Mother, father, or older 
31.8 
50.4 
17.8 


55.2 


21.0 

















On the whole there seems to be no conscious amount of learning 
from the movies. Large numbers of the children did not report 
this factor, the responses were extremely scattered, and no accurate 
conclusions were revealed. Significant comments such as “‘crime 
doesn't pay, 
trust strange people’ show the attitudes gained from films seen by 
these children. One answer which appeared a number of times in 
response to the question ‘What have you learned from the movies?” 
is worthy of comment. “What I would like to be,’ was listed by a 
number of children as the learning they had acquired from the movies. 
A hero or a heroine is frequently furnished by the movies to children 
whose environment may lack the behavior patterns necessary for 
social graces. The films tend to overemphasize the luxury side of 
life. The untruthfulness or inaccuracies in the films may make 
children dissatisfied and restless because they believe that the majority 
of people are either extremely wealthy or that the unreality in the 
pictures is the usual outcome in life. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the happy day-dreams children enjoy as they imagine themselves in 
the hero roles are conducive to normal adjustments to life as it is. 

When asked “Did you ever do anything you saw done in the 
movies?" many children gave a negative response. Boys in both the 
fifth and eighth grades indicated that they imitated the cowboys 
and their adventures. The girls of both grades indicated that they 
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tried the dances they had seen portrayed and imitated the acting of 
their favorite screen stars. 


CONCLUSION 


This interesting enterprise relative to the attitude of California 
children toward the movies was undertaken with the thought that 
greater interest might be stimulated among parents and teachers 
as to the potentialities in the movies. The attitude of children 
in California is no doubt comparable to that of children in the § 
nation as a whole. Each teacher should know all that she can 
about the attitudes of the children in her own classroom. She should 
be familiar with the literature in the field of motion pictures and the 
influence of the motion picture on the youth of today!. There has 
been no attempt to arrive at conclusions based upon the data obtained 
from the answers to the questions asked these children. The atti- 
tudes of adults and children in various communities will differ. The 
motion picture is an agency which has cometo stay. Itis an influence 
which is important and about which all those interested in child 
welfare must be concerned and informed. 

The motion picture situation is extremely complicated. We 
know the motion picture is only one of many influences which mold § 
the experiences of children, but the indiscriminate showing of pic- ral 
tures to audiences of minors and adults alike presents a serious § 
difficulty. An adult is a free agent but our children need protection. § 
The willing and intelligent cooperation of parents, producers, and 
the public is essential if some happy solution is to be found to the F 
problem of making the motion picture a constructive influence in} 
child development. 


The following questionnaire was used in gathering data for this 
study. 


Will you answer some questions for us about the movies? You need not sign 
your name. Try to answer each one as carefully as you can. We shall appreciate 
your help. 


Girl — Name of School_____ 
| eR aetimae yee 





Part I 
1. Do you like the movies? Yes No 


2. What movie that you have seen recently did you like the best ?____ 











1A bulletin entitled Motion Picture Appreciation in the Elementary School has recently been | 
lished by the State Department of Education for the guidance of teachers in meeting the problems 
relative to the motion pictures in a practical way. This bulletin may be obtained upon request to the 
Division of Textbooks and Publications. Copies will be sent free of charge to schools; to others the price 
is ten cents per copy. 
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3. What did you like most about the picture? 











4. What picture that you have seen recently did you dislike most? 








5. Why did you dislike it ?__ 








6. Of all the pictures you ever saw which one did you like most? 








7. What did you like most about it? 











8. Of all the pictures you ever saw which one did you dislike most? 








9. What did you dislike most about it? 











10. What kind of moving pictures do you like best? Check below and explain. 
Adventure 





Piriane 





CE Ea ea 





a 





History 





a 
Mickey Mouse 
Mystery 
News Reels___— 
OT eee rae 
Shooting 
Sports__ 

Travel 

War_ 
Western____ 
Other Kinds 























. What kind of moving picture do you like least? 
Explain why 











. Who is your favorite movie actor? 





. Who is your favorite movie actress? 





. Tell about any picture or scene in the movies that you have never forgotten 
and why 
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Part II 


. If you do not go to the movies at all is it because you do not like them?____ 
Explain 








. How often did you go to the movies during the last four weeks? 

. How many times during the last four weeks did you 

Go to the movies alone? 

Go with a friend? Boy Girl 

Go with several friends?______. _Boys_____. Girls__._ Both 
Go with your brother or sisters? 











Go with your father or mother or some older person? 


. How many times in the last four weeks did you go to the movies on 
Saturday morning? Saturday night? 
Saturday afternoon? Pee ee 











Sunday afternoon? Other nights?___ 





In the afternoon after school?_____._ In the afternoon during vacation 
. When you go to the movies, who pays for it? 
Your father or mother, or some older person?_____ 


Do you earn it? es 





Do you take it from your allowance? 





Part III 


. Tell about some things you have learned from the movies_—_-_-SE 








. Did you ever do anything you saw done in the movies? 














ESSENTIALS OF AN EDUCATION IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY LIFE AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LEVEL’ 


Bess GooDYKOONTZ, Assistant United States Commissioner of Education 


One who contemplates planning the intellectual diet for the 
elementary school level in this country must bear in mind that he plans 
for twenty-four millions of children, nearly 20 per cent of the total 
populationofthecountry. These millions of children cover a wide age 
range—from four or five in the kindergarten to fourteen or fifteen in 
eighth grade. In spite of the rapid organization of junior high schools, 
seventh and eighth grades are still a part of elementary schools for 
three-fourths of the children of that age and probably will be for 
some time, particularly in rural areas. Even in large citires where 
the movement for junior high schools has progressed most rapidly 
45 per cent of the seventh and eighth grade children are still enrolled 
in elementary schools. This age range in itself is an indication of 
the variety of developmental problems to be canvassed in dealing 
with this group. 

As great differences are found in their backgrounds. More than 
40 per cent of our population is still living in open country or small 
villages. That means that large numbers of the children for whom 
we are planning are enjoying the many advantages of country and 
small town life; are growing up with their intimacies and neighborli- 
ness, with the opportunities they afford for seeing and participating 
in many of the home's and community's businesses. These children 
attend small rural or village schools with their well-known advantages 
and disadvantages. At the other end of the scale are millions of chil- 
dren who live in densely populated areas in which social contacts 
press upon them from all sides. In some of these communities the 
very rapidity of the growth of the city has taken away from the 
children many of the opportunities for play and for work which 
homes and communities formerly provided as economic and social 
units. At both ends of this long scale and along its course, schools 
face the problem of understanding these different backgrounds, of 
supplementing and sometimes of correcting the work of their educa- 
tional agencies. 

Another element in the wide range included in this group may 
be seen from a study of what happens to the children as they progress 
through the elementary school. Of every thousand of them who 


1From The Pi Lambda Theta Journal, X11, (October, 1933), 8-11, reprint by permission. 
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finish fifth grade, 950 will attend sixth grade, 850 the seventh grade 
and 670 the eighth. This means that for all children the elementary 
school is the first formal educational agency assuming responsibility 
for a large share of their time; but in addition it is the conclusion of 
formal training for a very large number of children. This compli. 
cates the situation. Evidently the specifics of the education of g 
group so varied can not be outlined in any definite way in a short 
paper. All that can be done is to summarize major elements agreed 
on as essentials of an education at this level, and in terms of the press. 
ing problems of contemporary life to show some of the influences 
which should dominate or motivate or regulate the selection of subject 
matter. 

In the first place, education at the elementary level requires as a 
major objective that the individual shall develop the intention of 
physical health, shall secure the information about himself and the 
rules of health to make healthful living possible, and shall establish 
health habits as a matter of course. For some time there has been an 
almost complete agreement that the less one knew about the body's 
functions the more apt one was to treat it properly. Recently thisf 
theory seems to have given way to one which permits considerably 
more information unaccompanied by imaginative characters or 
details, coupled with a modification of the school’s daily program to 
make that section at least of the child's day as nearly healthful living 
as possible. With this should go such guidance for mental health 
habits as the school is capable of, through instruction and through the 
example of its teachers. Education for health is one of the first 
requirements that homes put upon schools—that they shall continue, 
supplement, and correct the developmental program begun at home. 

As a second objective I should name that for which the ele-@ 
mentary school was established—that those who attend our common 
school shall develop competence in the tools of learning. They should 
be able to speak and write their own language effectively, graciously, 
correctly. They should read understandingly, appreciatively, rapidly, 
and, in view of the age in which we live, I should say almost continv- 
ously. In mathematics they should do much more than develop facile 
skill in computation. Arithmetic is only the trade name under which 
elementary schools present the vocabulary, science, and practices of 
the business life in which we live, of the development of the institutions § 
by which our world is run, and an explanation of the interdependence 
of many of our activities. It is commonly agreed that the elementary 
school should develop both a reasonable degree of proficiency in these 
tool subjects and such correct habits of practice that further pro 
ficiency will follow. I think it is fairly safe to assume that for many 
persons who do not continue formal education, and for many who do 
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but do not later follow a profession which makes unusually heavy 
demands for the practice of these tool subjects, elementary school 
proficiency in them will be the highest they will achieve. For this 
reason, higher standards rather than lower seem to me to be desirable. 
The problems of the day appear to us to be completely baffling. 
In the short space of a few years a nation runs the whole course of 
economic practices, vocabulary, and theorizing, without any apparent 
reason or consistent course. Science not only solves problems for us, 
but unsolves many which we thought were settled. For any semblance 
of poise or any possibility of helping to solve the perplexities of the 
economic-social squirrel-cage, information, background, and the 
practice of thinking and acting upon the basis of thorough under- 
standing of the total situation are necessary. This is not outside the 
province of elementary school children. They live in this same world. 
Though inadequate, their information covers many fields. So far as 
they know there is only one amendment to the Constitution; so far as 
they know “the war” is the one their fathers fought and their fathers 
are the veterans; so far as they know when the banks close a country 
goes. off the gold standard. Even young children have a generous 
fund of information about current affairs, as is shown by such studies 
as Burton's in which the items of civic, social, and economic life 
with which children were most familiar were, in order of rank: boot- 
legger, divorce, sheriff, juvenile court, bail, jury, mayor, election, 
polling place, ballot, and taxes. The elementary school is not too 
soon for boys and girls to get some understanding of the complexity 
and interdependence of human affairs, and to develop the habit of 
collecting and acting on the evidence. Courses which have informa- 
tion-getting and problem-solving as their purpose should not under- 
estimate children’s experience and habits of straightforward thinking. 
Closely related to this is another essential of elementary education 
which may be called the fundamentals of scholarship. This should 
probably be listed as a triple A essential for the college level. But 
when pupils in the elementary school select one reference rather than 
another on the basis of the clarity of its explanation; when they com- 
pare points of view; when they summarize a situation and draw 
inferences; where they trace developing characteristics or processes, 
they are practicing the fundamentals of scholarship. The same 
activities raised to the nth power might well characterize college 
level scholarship, but they may begin at the elementary school level. 
The development of culture is a relay race. One generation 
passes on to the next the best it has in the way of appreciation of 
music, art, literature, and drama; it encourages participation in 
them, as contributions to the group and as refreshment to the indi- 


vidual. Thus the individual's rich resources benefit both himself 
4—13813 
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and others. The elementary school must not be too busy with those 
skills which are easily assessed to take seriously the obligation of 
including as a prime essential the cultivation of many broad and 
probably not too critical interests and activities. These will include 
making, building, illustrating, drawing, watching, listening, dramatiz- 
ing, singing, playing, and many others of the verbs of constructive 
enterprise. 

To this list it seems redundant to add training for citizenship as 
an essential of education. Each of the five heretofore listed adds an 
element of good citizenship, but nevertheless the five do not of them- 
selves embrace training for being a good member of the many social 
groups of which an individual is a part—his home, his play group, his 
neighborhood, his school, his town. As in the case of physical health, 
the child's home has laid the foundation of character developments; 
other institutions have contributed. Together they should work for 
sympathetic understanding of and guidance for the many character- 
testing situations which boys and girls of elementary school age meet 
and which persist in adult life. In an enumeration of the essentials 
of elementary education, character training must take the place of 
“charity” in the Biblical trio—the greatest of these is character 
training. 

These brief definitions of the purposes of the elementary school 
can map out only the barest outlines of its program. For the details 
which make up the day's work two further steps are necessary: 
first, studies of the major problems and worth while activities of 
contemporary life in which it is probable boys and girls will share in 
later adult life; and second, studies of the out-of-school activities and 
interests of elementary school pupils. Such studies enable the school 
to meet children on the levels on which they are thinking and working, 
and to lead on from there. Further than that, they show the extent § 
to which contemporary problems of child life serve as introductions to 
the difficult problems of adults. 

Unfortunately there are all too few such analyses of elementary § 
school children’s out-of-school interests and activities to pad out 
these bare outlines of essentials on which there is fairly common 
agreement. A few may be briefly sketched to show their function as J 
modifiers of the curriculum. 

Elementary school pupils are in school less than 20 per cent of 
their waking time during each of their school years. What they do 
in the other hours, particularly those devoted to play or recreation 
has immense significance to the school as an indication on the one 
hand of interests and special abilities, and on the other of programs 
which need supplementing. One of the most inclusive studies made 
of children’s out-of-school activities is reported by Miss Sara E. 
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Chase, principal of an elementary school in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. For more than two hundred fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils in her school she collected accounts of what they did after 
school and over the week-end for a period of several months. She 
found that in this particular group there was no real team play in 
games and no very active play in spite of the fact that this inter- 
mediate grade age is commonly called the gang age when children’s 
group activities are supposed to predominate. The three recreations 
reported the largest number of times by boys were playing marbles, 
going to the movies, and reading books. Girls reported reading 
books, looking at the funny papers, and going to movies. Apparently 
even intermediate grade children like to take a good share of their 
recreation sitting down. In spite of the fact that the largest play- 
ground of the city was near enough to this community to be reached 
by a ten minute walk, only six of the children reported going to the 
playground after school or over the week-end. True to current belief 
that children of this age adore make-believe, the list of imaginative 
plays submitted was a long one. Since reading ranked high in the 
list of after-school and week-end recreations, we are not surprised 
to find that these more than two hundred boys and girls read nearly 
twelve hundred books during the five months of study. Fourteen 
children did not read any books; one girl read eighty-six. Moving 
pictures, also ranking high in the list of recreations, accounted for 
nearly twelve hundred tickets, the boys averaging seven, and the 
girls four. The children who had long moving picture lists also had 
long reading lists. Miss Chase concluded that aside from the reading 
there was little correspondence between her school’s training for the 
use of play time and the things which children actually did. Though 
what they like and what they get need not necessarily be the same, 
what they like and what they may be taught to like have very signifi- 
cant relationship. 

A few years ago Americans were chuckling over the admission 
that only three persons in this country could understand Einstein's 
theory of relativity. Events of the past three years have made it 
appear doubtful that even that many persons understand American 
business principles and practices. We live in a world which, Midas- 
like, has turned pretty much everything to gold or its equivalent. 
Rent, leases, landlord, tenants, mortgage, installment collector, are 
household words and worries. Chain store, cut-rate, budget, calories, 
and low-cost diets will soon be found in the housekeeper’s ten thousand 
commonest words. But the elements of business education are hard 
to find in elementary courses of study, in spite of the fact that studies 
of elementary school children’s out-of-school activities show that they 
share in the world’s business. In Miss Chase's study, she found that 
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children of intermediate grade age were spending a good deal of the 
family’s money. In a month's time they averaged about twenty 
trips to the nearby stores, and handled for their respective families 
more than $2,000. Other than this their activity lists showed few 
occasions for the use of the sort of arithmetic they were having in 
school. 

In a study of the business affairs of students in the George 
Washington Junior High School in Pasadena, more than half of the 
children reported such activities as the following: doing errands for 
teachers and parents, using pay telephones, telephoning long distance, 
sending packages by mail, buying theater tickets, using city direc- 
tories and maps, giving receipts for money, selling tickets for plays, 
acting as treasurer for clubs, keeping a savings bank account, cashing 
checks for parents, making life insurance payments, sending money 
by mail, and earning money themselves. Though these reports were 
made by junior high school pupils, the activities listed are identical 
with those in which younger children often engage. 

A study reported by the director of the commerce department 
of Lincoln High School in Cleveland, summarized the business 
problems which ninth and tenth grade boys and girls reported their 
families or friends were facing. Some of those reported most often 
were cashing insurance policies, collecting bills, collecting on notes, 
collecting rent, returning falsely advertized merchandise, securing 
workmen's compensation, and reporting automobile accidents. 
These reports were made by older children, but they serve to suggest 
the types of economic discussions which are going on in the familes in 
which younger children are members. They illustrate too the kind of 
business education young children are getting, and the importance of 
analyzing both our mathematics and social studies courses to secf 
whether provisions are being made against the sort of business illit- 
eracy which now prevails. 

Several studies have direct implications for the character train-§ 
ing program of the elementary school. Miss Chase reported sum-J 
maries of police interviews with the boys of her school, and telephone 
complaints received at the school about children’s lack of respect 
for the property and comfort of others. Destroying or defacing other 
people's property, “borrowing” bicycles and other property, ringing 
fire alarms, lighting bonfires, entering and damaging vacant houses 
are only a few of the conflicts with convention and the law which her 
study suggests as the basis for school discussions. Dr. Albert Car- 
michael in a study to discover the moral situations which six year olds 
face and the responses which they make to these situations found high 
on the list those which involve the enjoyment or use of others’ prop- 
erty, those affecting the child's own health, those which interfere with 
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another's freedom, those involving the care of one’s own property. 
Other studies along these lines are needed to enable character educa- 
tion and citizenship courses to make more specific provisions for the 
difficult situations which face the children for whom the courses are 
planned. Without such studies character education is academic and 
pointless. 

The authors of these studies of children’s contemporary problems 
in out-of-school affairs referred to so briefly have without exception 
called attention to the significance of their findings for improving 
the elementary school curriculum, and in several cases pointed out an 
actual lack of correspondence between in-school and out-of-school 
concerns in the same field of human interests. It is only by a multi- 
plication of these studies of children’s activities, needs, interests, 
problems, and situations—at different age levels, with children of 
different economic, geographic, cultural backgrounds, that the ele- 
mentary school can approximate a wholesome program. Only through 
such studies can the details be supplied for the major purposes of 
education on the elementary level, so that every child is guaranteed 
those expereiences which are valuable not only at the moment but as a 
wholesome basis for future adult needs. 





THE CASE FOR THE KINDERGARTEN IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and : 
Rural Schools, State Department of Education 


The Immediate Problem 


The school year 1933-34 was characterized by severe curtailment 
of educational opportunity for children of kindergarten age. The 
legal age for kindergarten entrance was raised from four and a half 
to five years by action of the Legislature.! In fifty-four districts 
kindergarten education was reduced, in fourteen districts it was 
discontinued, and in only four districts was the year marked by an 
increase in kindergarten service.? 

Boards of education and school administrators, confronted by 
reduced resources, have seen in the allocation of funds for kindergarten 
education a possible place for reduction. The readiness to reduce § 
or eliminate this particular educational service was probably in large 
measure due to a lack of complete understanding of the values in 
terms of child growth and development inherent in the kindergarten 
program. 


Extent of Educational Opportunity 


The Children’s Charter of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection recommended ‘“* * * _ for young children 
nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement home care.” We 
are a long way from achieving this recommendation in terms of 
buildings, equipment, teachers, or training facilities. It can be esti- 
mated that there are more than five million children in the United 
States who are denied these educational opportunities. There are 
fewer than five hundred nursery schools in existence throughout the 
country, and most of these are privately supported enterprises. To 
only one child in four throughout the nation is kindergarten education 
available. 


Need of Interpretation of Values 


The question which must be answered to the satisfaction of 
* parents and school administrators before the ideal expressed in the 
Children’s Charter can be realized is: What can the nursery school 
and the kindergarten do for a child which is valuable in guaranteeing 
his greatest growth and development during these important years of 
early childhood? All educators imbued with the importance of early 


1School Code Section 3.122. 
2 Statistics supplied by Division of Research and Statistics, April 9, 1934. 
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childhood education must be seriously concerned with the task of 
answering this question to the satisfaction of the public. In answering 
the question satisfactorily there will come about a clarification of 
objectives and procedure of inestimable value to the nursery school 
and kindergarten program. 


Values of Early Childhood Education 


Many research studies and much experience lies back of the 
knowledge concerning the advantages of early childhood education. 
Upon the outstanding values there is general agreement by authorities. 
The seven values listed include the significant contribution early 
childhood education makes to the total development of the child: 
(1) the development of social qualities; (2) the habituation of desirable 
behavior patterns; (3) the elimination of behavior maladjustments; 
(4) the development of esthetic appreciations; (5) the provision for 
superior educative facilities; (6) the transition from the home to 
school; (7) the opportunity for parent education. Each of these 
advantages justifies considerable elaboration but a brief statement 
concerning each may serve to clarify our point of view. 


1. Development of Social Qualities. The trend toward smaller 
families makes it difficult for children to have that necessary contact 
with children of their own age so essential to proper social develop- 
ment. This condition is particularly aggravated in the case of the 
only child in the family, whose associations may be entirely limited 
to adults save for the contact with other children which the kinder- 
garten affords. The development of such desirable social qualities 
as cooperation, fair play, kindness, and generosity is encouraged by 
the opportunity for practice which the social situation provides. The 
child's linguistic development is stimulated by the association with 
other children in carrying on the activities of a modern school situa- 
tion. 


2. Habituation of Desirable Behavior Patterns. Motor skills are 
developed in this period more rapidly because of the availability of 
suitable facilities and supervision. Proper health habits, self-reliance 
in physical activities, courtesy, and other important behavior 
patterns are more easily fixed in the rich opportunities provided by 
the kindergarten. 


3. The Elimination of Behavior Maladjustments. Parents are 
distressed by evidences of maladjustment so frequently encountered 
in early childhood. Fear, shyness, tantrums, bullying, and idio- 
syncrasies in eating and sleeping are sometimes accepted as the 
unavoidable difficulties of rearing a child. The kindergarten provides 
a neutral ground, avoiding many of the environmental conditions 
which promote these types of behavior. In the group, too much 
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attention can not be directed toward the individual and he avoids the 
ministration of oversolicitous parents. The social situation forces 
the child to make desirable adjustments if he is to be an acceptable 
member. Unfortunately, parenthood has no prerequisites in child 
psychology. The kindergarten affords the child an opportunity to 
spend a part of his day under the guidance of a teacher who is pro- 
fessionally trained in problems of child growth and development and 
who can bring to the child's difficulties an impersonal attitude impos- 
sible for the average parent. The differences in a child's behavior at 
home and in school is frequently noted by workers with young children. 
The school can often reduce these behavior difficulties to a minimum 
and establish new patterns which carry over into the child's life at 
home. 


4. The Development of Esthetic Appreciations. Only the most 
favorable home and the best informed parents are able to provide 
the esthetic experiences which the kindergarten affords. The teacher 
is well qualified in the selection of music, pictures, poems, and stories 
particularly adapted to the interests of young children. The kinder- 
garten not only supplies opportunity for developing appreciations 
along these lines but the materials and favorable situation for the 
expression of creative urges which numerous children feel in relation 
to graphic and plastic art, and musical, literary, and dramatic expres- 
sion. These early experiences determine to a large extent the person- 
ality development of the young child. 


5. The Provision for Superior Educative Facilities. Play facilities 
of the variety and quality found in a progressive school are available 
only for children in homes of wealth. Muscular development and 
coordination are developed from the wheeled toys and playground 
apparatus and equipment. The city child living in an apartment 
house finds access to a safe and beautiful outdoor space. The fact 
that many children are using these facilities does not make them 
excessive in the cost per child. Indoors, the child finds furniture and 
equipment suitable to his size and learns to use these facilities under 
expert guidance. 


6. The Transition from the Home to the School. The kindergarten 
provides an important gradual transition from the freedom of the 
preschool period to the comparative restriction and responsibilities 
of the elementary school. The value of the kindergarten in minimizing 
the shock of a too sudden change would easily justify the maintenance 
of such a program. In sparsely settled areas where kindergartens 
are not provided, progressive teachers have found it indispensable 
to arrange their programs to permit a period for social adjustment 
and building up of experiences before undertaking the usual curricu- 
lum of the first grade. 
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7. The Opportunity for Parent Education. The kindergarten pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for parents to acquire scientific infor- 
mation about child behavior and child welfare. Many schools have 
organized classes in parent education which undertake as a part of 
their activities the observation of children under various circum- 
stances. ‘These observations are not limited to the parents’ own 
children but afford the parents an opportunity to compare the behavior 
of their children with that of other children of the same age. In 
conference with the teacher, the school doctor and nurse, the psychia- 
trist or other school officials, the parent may become acquainted with 
new findings in nutrition, child psychology, and mental hygiene 
which are indispensable in unifying the home and school program 
for the child in accordance with sound principles. It is no longer 
tenable that parents remain in ignorance concerning these significant 
aspects of rearing children. 


The Future for Kindergarten Education 


These values seem indisputable to the careful student of the 
problem but the question immediately arises: How can kindergarten 
opportunity be provided for all children? The conviction of the need 
in terms of child development is of first importance. Families will 


scrimp and save to provide a college education for their sons and 
daughters and have a sense of pride in the accomplishment of this 
objective. The psychologist and psychiatrist might well defend the 
suggestion that sacrifices to provide nursery school and kindergarten 
education would have more significant results in terms of determining 
the personality characteristics of the children. It seems a well estab- 
lished fact that the behavior patterns of early childhood color the 
total development of the personality throughout life, and that malad- 
justments which interfere with success and happiness have their 
inception in these important years. 

The future of kindergarten education depends upon the accom- 
plishment of three important undertakings: (1) by clarifying of 
values derived from early childhood education on a basis of sound, 
painstaking, and continuous research; (2) by acquainting parents 
with the results of these studies, in order that they may have the 
accurate information upon which favorable public attitude depends; 
and (3) by securing legislative action which will make the kindergarten 
an integral part of the state program of education, deriving its support 
in the same way as elementary education. 

The attitude of educators in promoting these undertakings will 
determine the future of kindergarten education. The financial 
barrier in the way of providing kindergartens is only in a small degree 
more difficult to surmount than the barrier of ignorance concerning 
the importance of the kindergarten in developing the personality of 
young children. 





ENRICHING THE RURAL SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM! 


GRETCHEN WULFING, Rural Supervisor, Placer County Schools 


Enriching the Rural School Curriculum is the subject assigned 
to me. I feel somewhat like Hughes Mearns who, when he was asked 
to write on a similar subject, said, ‘That is the title suggested by the 
editor. My own preference was ‘All God's Chillun Got Wings’ until 
I remembered that all God's chillun are not permitted to use them." 

We are all too well acquainted with the school in which emphasis 
was for years placed on the diligent conning of the three R's, on 
passive acquiescence to the leadership of others, on preparation for 
the stern business of earning a living. We have kept children’s feet 
on the ground in such schools. The influence of music and art and 
literature has too seldom been allowed to creep into our curriculum 
and set the wings of “all God's chillun” a-fluttering. I fail to see how 
we could justify to the people of this nation a public school system 
which perhaps taught a child to earn his daily bread, but which 
neglected those esthetic and spiritual values which are, after all, the 
most real and vital things he may ever experience. 

“All God's chillun got wings” and all God's chillun have the right 
to use them. They have a right to the rich inheritance of art and 
music, rhythm, drama, and literature that the past centuries of our 
civilization have given us. Even the most primitive peoples recognize 
the values of such a cultural inheritance. We find them instructing 
their children in the handicrafts and legends and musical expression 
of their people. The life experiences of the race are thus brought to 
interpret and enrich the lives of each new generation. The school of 
today has a responsibility for imparting this wealth of culture to its 
children. 

The late Otto H. Kahn has expressed gratitude to his parents for 
just this sort of inheritance: 


I give them credit and I give them thanks for having taught me from 
my earliest youth to cultivate and love and revere art, for having enjoined 
upon me never to let it go out of my life, wherever I might be or whatever 
my career. I owe them a great gift. It is one of the most precious legacies 
that can be given to anyone on his way through life. 

It is no copy-book maxim but sober truth to say that to have apprecia- 
tion of and understanding for art is to have one of the most genuine and 
remunerative forms of wealth which it is given to mortal man to possess. 


1 Address given before Rural Section, Convention of California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Sacramento, Ma 6, 193 


4. 
Gertrude 1 A hho and Ann Shumaker. Creative Expression. New York: The John Day Company, 
1932, p. 13. 
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| measure my words when I say that not the most profitable transaction of 
my business career has brought me results comparable in value and in lasting 
yield to those which I derived from the ‘investment’ of hearing, in my early 
youth, let us say, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, or seeing Botticelli’s Prima- 
vera, or reading the classics of various nations. 


Appreciation and enjoyment of the cultural values of life are 
essential to all of us for balanced living. So complex has our civiliza- 
tion become, our daily lives so fraught with disillusionment and care, 
that now, more than ever before, we need the comfort and release 
that only beauty in nature, in art and music and literature can give. 
Our state and private institutions for the care of mental illness are 
filled with people who never learned to respond to the beauty that 
was all about them. We cannot afford to withold from children those 
influences that make for a sane and wholesome personality. 

We are hearing more and more about the shortening of working 
hours and the consequent increase of leisure. Dean Inge of London 
said recently: “The right use of leisure is no doubt a harder problem 
than the right use of our working hours. The soul is dyed the color 
of its leisure thoughts.” 

You have seen, as I have seen, groups of children in rural com- 
munities standing on street corners or sitting before post offices and 
general stores—just sitting. You have seen them, after school hours, 
forming gangs and wandering about the community, potential trouble- 
makers because there was nothing else to do. And on the other hand, 
you have seen boys and girls who are active participants in Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire Girl organizations, boys and girls with absorbing 
hobbies, boys and girls with a genuine interest in music or nature or 
fine books. The difference in the attitude of these two groups is 
evident. A knowledge and love of art in all its forms can do much to 
fill those leisure hours worthily. It is the responsibility of the school 
and the community to provide for the leisure of the youth in its 
midst. 

What is the rural school doing to meet this responsibillty? The 
question may be answered by saying that: A child believes in that 
which he has known and experienced; and that he looks upon anything 
else with suspicion. 

An opportunity to know and experience the finest type of. music, 
games, art, drama, and literature is the right of every child, whether 
he attend an urban or a rural school. That does not mean that every 
“horny-handed son of toil’’ is qualified to become an art connoisseur 
or a poet or a musician. It does mean that every child should be 
acquainted with the esthetic values of life as well as the practical, that 
he should be an intelligent consumer of beauty. 


1From an address delivered by Otto H. Kahn before the my a Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Williamsburg, Virginia, December 5, 192 
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It is impossible to think of a day in a modern school without 
finding some phase of art in almost every activity. Perhaps the 
children are carrying on a unit of work on Italy in their social studies 
period. Think of the treasures of art that have come out of this 
region from the days of the earliest Romans to the present! The 
music of Verdi and Rossini and Respighi will be enjoyed. The children 
will find in their own music books the graceful folk songs of Italy— 
“Santa Lucia” and “O Sole Mio.” They will learn to dance the 
tarantela; they will listen to the sonorous lines of “Horatius at the 
Bridge” read by their teacher; and they will search the library for 
stories of this land, chief favorites among which will be Pinocchio and 
certain of Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. The discoveries they make 
in the realm of painting and architecture and sculpture will be endless, 
for what country has produced such artists as Italy? And then, after 
they have absorbed the history and culture of this most interesting 
land, they will want to create their own interpretation of it. Perhaps 
it will be a map or a frieze depicting scenes from Italy's past, empha- 
sizing her many contributions to our own civilization. Perhaps it will 
be a puppet show based on an old Italian tale. Perhaps it will be a 
dramatization of a meeting of the Roman Senate with costumes and 
scenery made by the children themselves, perhaps an auditorium 
period arranged by the children at which examples of the music, 
art, and folk dance of Italy are presented for the enjoyment of the 
entire school. Whatever form their expression may take, the children 
are knowing the joy of creating, they are laying the foundation for 
lasting, leisure interests, and they are gaining a deeper appreciation 
for the creative efforts of others. 

I wish I might take you on a trip with me to the many rural 
schools that are affording children rich opportunities for knowing and 
experiencing these esthetic values. There are school newspapers 
written and edited by the children, book clubs, creative verse writing, 
radio concerts bringing the world’s best music to the most remote 
rural district, rhythm bands for the smallest ones, and many other 
forms of musical expression for the older children. Time prevents 
describing them in detail, but evidences of them are on every hand. 
Go into your own schools when you return home and see for yourselves 
how the wings of all God's chillun are beginning to flutter. 

What significance has this for members of a Parent Teacher 
Association? Esthetic experiences are so tremendously important 
that they should be made available to every child in every rural 
school in this state. And it is through an appreciation of this fact on 
the part of the community that an enriched curriculum will be assured 
in our rural areas. 
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You yourselves are intelligent consumers of beauty. You know 
the need for release from the chaos of our competitive economic life 
through literature, drama, music, and art. You know the value of a 
fine program of play for children that gives them first of all a healthy 
body without which no other training can attain its full realization. 
You know, too, that even more than that, the physical education 
program provides an outlet from mental strain, that it develops the 
esthetic and social qualities of bodily grace, response to rhythm, 
courage, self-control, loyalty, and cooperation to a high degree. 

You know the crying need for a worth while type of recreation in 
rural communities. These lean years through which we are passing 
have left us one priceless gift. Without money for commercialized 
amusement, people are turning to a new community social life as a 
means of freeing themselves from the cares of the times. Home made 
forms of entertainment are appearing, and many interesting and 
worth while hobbies are being pursued. We need more of this sort of 
thing for the children and for the grown-ups as well. One community 
I know has held a community week-end at which the men leveled the 
school ground and constructed two fine tennis courts, while the women 
provided lunch for the workers. At a subsequent entertainment given 
by the children of the school, funds were raised to purchase lights so 
that the courts may be used at night. Federal building projects are 
making this type of equipment possible in countless rural com- 
munities. 

The schoolhouse may become a valuable community center for 
card, ping-pong, or checkers tournaments; clubs of various sorts; 
community song festivals; forums; and amateur dramatics. There is 
need for the extension of such organizations as Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, 4H Clubs into every rural community. There is need for 
adults willing to sponsor and direct such organizations. There is 
great need for public opinion informed of the value of art, music, 
literature, and a constructive program of recreation and play in the 
rural school. Such public opinion will demand teachers for the rural 
schools prepared to give such a program, and it will not permit, even 
in time of stress, the deprivation of those values by which men live. 
Let us not forget that “all God's chillun got wings” and let it not be 
said that we denied them the joy of flying. 





TOMORROW’S TEACHER VIEWS 
TODAY’S PROJECT: 


How does a program of developmental activities operate in the 
California public schools? How is it guided to insure growth toward 
certain desirable goals, to insure the satisfaction of children’s needs 
in subject matter, in desirable skills, and in habits and attitudes? 
At San Francisco State Teachers’ College one hundred fifty students 
of the teaching of reading, in advance of any experience as classroom 
teachers, took steps to answer those questions. 

A study was made of recorded projects, the units of work in 
progress, and chapters relating to the teacher's techniques in pupil 
guidance by this group of students. Their particular interest was 
centered in the stimulus given to reading during these experiences 
and the resultant increase in rate and comprehension. 

The activities which this group of students planned for classes of 
all ages covered a wide variety of interests. Those described in detail 
here are typical of the sample activities submitted and indicate the 
child development which should eventuate from the experience. 

Three of the projects revolved about interest in music and one is 
described here as illustrative. In a ninth grade current events period 
a pupil brought newspaper clippings showing pictures of San Fran- 
cisco’'s new opera house. Class attention focused itself on opera. 
Hansel and Gretel was already known. The pupils asked the teacher 
to tell them about the other operas. The story of the young knight, 
Walther Von Stolzing, and the contest for the hand of Eva was voted 
the general favorite. 

Die Meistersinger aroused interest in the history of the time, in the 
location of the city of Nurnberg, in the customs and dress of the 
people, and in the work of the guilds. The class patterned four of its 
study groups after the guilds—a literary guild, a travel and geography 
guild, a music guild, and an art and architecture guild. All pupils 
were members of the first. They grouped themselves in the others 
according to their special interests. Reference lists were posted for 
the use of each guild. The pupils searched for material and proudly 
added to the given lists. 

The class decided to have a contest similar to the Meistersingers’. 
A prize was offered for the best report of a guild's discoveries written 
in the form of a composition by a guild member. 


1 This article was prepared by a committee resenting a group engaged in a study of the teaching 
of reading in the San Francisco State Teachers College. The committee membership was: Dorothy 
Parker, Mary G. Scott, Jamzs W. Stinchcomb, Editor, California Winter, Marion Woolley, and 
Hilda M. Holmes, Instructor. 
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The aims of this project were: stimulation of interest in intensive 
reading, development of individual thinking, relation of history to 
current events, deepening of appreciation for true culture, promotion 
of intelligent class discussion, and efficient using of time, energy, and 
material. 

Children of Other Lands furnished the theme for a primary project 
and presented a challenging geographic panorama. The work called 
for a study of friends in other countries through reading, writing 
original compositions, playing games, telling stories, drawing, and 
making costumes. A pageant strongly international in color and 
character was a climax to the work at the end of the term. The student 
who conceived this project prepared materials which could be used 
in the classroom. A part of these materials was the real work of third 
grade children. A composition written by a child follows: 


DUTCH GIRLS 


Dutch girls grow tulips in their gardens. 

The tulips are very pretty. 

When there is water in the streets the girls go across on high stilts. 
Dogcarts have milk in them that the man sells to the people. 
There are many windmills in Holland where the Dutch girls live. 


Jeanette Hinton 


Seventh grade children developed a unit of work on sea life. 
Each child chose a portion of the work according to his field of special 
interest—life under the sea, seashore and tide pool life, pirate legends 
and stories, foreign trade, lost ships, and mythical tales. A balanced 
treatment included art, oral and written composition, nature study, 
extensive outside reading of fact and fiction, with emphasis upon 
independent research. A formal presentation of a book of sea stories 
to the school library completed the project. 

Another enterprise relating to sea life was undertaken by an 
upper grade group. Treasure Island, Pyles Book of Pirates, and 
the library bulletin board were the simultaneous media of motivation. 
The teacher set up a goal for the children of great independence in 
work. The activity included extensive reading of fiction, history, and 
references for aid in designing and constructing; experience in compo- 
sition; many audience situations such as plays and individual reports; 
development of artistic and manual skill in making costumes, a class 
pirate book, a treasure chest, sailing ships, and treasure maps; the 
composition of an original song of pirate life; and a pervasive enthusi- 
asm which produced a sharp increase in vocabulary growth. 

One pupil brought a little Italian friend as a visitor to school. 
This friend had recently arrived from Rome. The pupils were much 
interested in her and the land from which she had come because of 
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their study of Julius Caesar. They responded enthusiastically to the 
suggestion made after the visit, that they make an intensive study of 
Italy. 

The study was developed through the following methods: 

1. Italian traditional dress was depicted through the dressing of 
dolls; the information was acquired after reference work at the district 
library. The dolls became the central attraction of a miniature 
museum. 

2. A geographic study of Italy followed. Visits were made to the 
local Italian chamber of commerce, steamship company, and consulate. 
Maps and descriptive literature on Italian exports were divided among 
the pupils for reading and individual reports. 

3. A display was arranged to acquaint the school with the work. 
Pamphlets were mounted on cardboard under the caption, *‘A Glimpse 
of Italy.” Pictures of Venetian and Roman scenes gave life to the 
display. Realism was given to a relief map of Italy by fastening 
samples of such products as olives and wool to the proper areas. 

4. History played its part when frequently individual pupils 
found a slim line of demarcation between geography and the story 
of the welding of Italian nationality. 

5. The class chose for dramatization at the end of the term the 
death scene in Julius Caesar and the orations of Brutus and Mark 
Anthony. 

The result of the staging of this project, which led the pupils to a 
wholesome exercise of their ingenuity and resourcefulness, was that 
the classroom literally vibrated Italy. Of the many benefits derived 
were an increase in the sum total of the knowledge of the members of 
the class about Italy, a gain in intensive reading experience, and a 
sound appreciation of a foreign people based upon an understanding 
of the relationship of many facts. “Above all,” explains the student 
reporting this activity, ‘the pupils felt the glow of cooperation in an 
interesting and realistic study.” 

No less genuine than the Italian unit was a survey of China cover- 
ing a six weeks’ period. The approach was made through a discussion 
of interesting facts already known about the Chinese and their 
customs by a sixth grade group. The children offered suggestions and 
became eager to produce a Chinese program in conjunction with their 
activities. The children decided to divide the unit into several phases 
and to plan a suitable program to complete the unit. 

Many reference books were then secured for class use, and topics 
were assigned. The children had a choice of topics they preferred in 
all instances. The next step was the making of an oriental-looking 
bulletin board upon which pertinent material could be posted. 
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When the topics had been prepared they were given orally before 
the class, and later the children made and exchanged true-false state- 
ments on the material covered. 

An exhibit table made by the boys held objects of Chinese art and 
decorated booklets containing compositions. 

Every child was encouraged to try out for a part in the program. 
Several children were chosen to discuss their topics as a part of the 
program. <A two-part song dealing with the Orient was prepared. 
One child was delegated to explain the posters and drawings exhibited; 
another's job was the preparation and presentation of a brief oral 
prologue. Following the program, the pupils completed an afternoon 
strongly redolent of China with the serving of imported cookies and 
tea to the visiting parents. 

The chief benefit resulting from this project was an increased 
ability in the rate and comprehension of silent reading on the part of 
all the children in the group. 

Nearer home than Italy and China, Alaska proved to be an 
equally exciting project area offering rich vicarious experiences to a 
sixth grade group. Interest in the unit arose through a geography 
lesson which stimulated the children to read more about the Eskimo’s 
life and country. 

The children asked questions concerning Alaskan Indian life 
which definitely led to developmental activities. The teacher helped 
the children to find and read many books which would supply infor- 
mation necessary to the making of an Eskimo village, model kayaks, 
a map with products attached in proper locations, and a scrapbook 
of action drawings. An original play was based upon Indian home 
life. The children chose Alaskan home and vocational life as a subject 
for written composition and art work. 

Other interesting activities were the use of a bulletin board for 
the posting of current material from newspapers and magazines, a 
visit to the Golden Gate Park museum where the handicraftsmanship 
of the northern Indian could be examined first-hand, and studies of the 
health and food of the Eskimo and the influence of the white man 
upon his progress. Nature study was pursued as a related activity 
of decided interest to the entire class. Some children had previously 
believed that Alaska was all ice and snow, that no plants or birds 
lived there and only such mammals as the seal, walrus, and husky. 

Through those activities the children were encouraged to read a 
large number of books through which to gain a store of general infor- 
mation. Good habits of silent reading was a worthy outcome of this 
activity. 

A social studies project for the third grade, the Cabrillo Dairy 
Farm, was based upon the principle of man’s dependence upon and 
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control of the soil. Beginning in a nutrition period in the classroom 
during the first week of the term, the activities involved lasted nine 
weeks. One child started the interest in the dairy when he asked 
about the origin of the milk which the children were drinking. The 
next day the teacher brought pictures of milking time in other lands, 
Following a discussion of the process came a suggestion from the 
class about making a dairy farm for the classroom. 

The teacher attempted merely to guide, keeping in mind these 
aims: Use of well selected subject matter, practice in skills, formation 
of desirable habits and attitudes. In a free work period two children 
were assigned to measure a section of the room for the farm. Mean- 
while the other children decided what sort of articles they would need 
to complete the construction. They learned to read to find informa- 
tion about those articles with which they were not familiar. Free 
construction and art were combined with incidental arithmetic. 
Correlated reading matter was used in abundance from both texts 
and supplementary readers. In the music period songs of the farm 
environment were studied. 

Every child was urged to try all of the varied activities. The 
needed subject matter was the foundation upon which the project 
easily accommodated itself. Spontaneous grouping protected indi- 
vidual differences. 

The outcomes included accomplishment under such headings as 
industrial arts, fine arts, music, reading, oral and written expression, 
and character development. The values of the course were possible 
because of a well rounded plan that had gone before. 


The children’s bibliography included: 


Heath, Janet Field. The Hygienic Pig. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1925. 
Zirbes, Laura, and Wesley, Marian J. Story of Milk. Keystone Primary Series, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania: Keystone View Company, 1926. 


The teacher's bibliography included: 


Frederiksen, JohanD. Story of Milk. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1919. 


An activity which involved more concentrated work in the field 
of literature was one that had to do with a systematic handling and a 
comprehensive reading of books. The accumulation of books, pam- 
phlets, and papers of a seventh grade presented a need for some kind 
of methodical filing. The class club believed in order as an aim, so 
the club members set about to meet the need. 

A librarian was chosen to lead committees in their tasks of making 
a suitable browsing corner; placing, lettering, and cataloging the 
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material; determining borrowing and lending rules; and establishing 
a bulletin board for the posting of stimulating book jackets. 

This project resulted in a strengthened desire to read in leisure 
time, increased skill in the independent selection of books and use of 
reference materials, and a new understanding of the value of coopera- 
tive effort. 

A second literature unit, “Our Book Shelf,” was designed to 
foster desirable reading habits and attitudes in a fifth grade class. 
The work was begun after the Christmas vacation as a result of dis- 
cussions and temporary exchange of books that had been received as 
gifts. A contest was planned to last eight weeks. Participants in the 
contest were to read as many books as possible. They were to record 
reports of their readings in booklets made by themselves. 

Progress of the group was marked upon a large chart intended 
to resemble a book shelf. Each child had a “‘line” or shelf upon which 
to place a colored paper “bookbinding” bearing in neat printing the 
title and author of the volume read. 

Each Friday afternoon the class met for an hour to talk about 
their books, to draw pictures or write poems in illustration of scenes 
and characters, and to report upon topics which earlier discussions 
had suggested. The teacher sought constantly to keep reading, 
language, spelling, writing, art, nature study, history, civics, and 
geography the essential parts of a unified whole. 

A circus project in the second grade used the experiences which 
were close to the child. A circus came to town. For a time the 
children could think of nothing else. They agreed to learn the names 
of all of the animals under the “big top." With gusto they played 
animal games, interpreted the animal idea with the ferocity of the 
tiger and the calmness of the camel, built a circus in the sand box, 
and plunged into the reading of their animal stories in supplementary 
texts. An animal name dictionary was made by each member of the 
class. Upon the reading table were placed a half dozen large books 
especially interesting because of their large colored illustrations with 
magic captions beneath. 

With the end of the project came a party. The program for the 
party was essentially a review of the work that had been completed. 
Orange juice and animal crackers were the symbols of a happy, suc- 
cessful endeavor. 

Those projects that have been described are exemplary of the 
one hundred fifty that helped the students at San Francisco to answer 
the question, how does a program of developmental activities operate 
in the California public school? 
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The following list of additional projects, arranged by grades, may 


be of interest to teachers: 


First GRADE: 
Farm 
Homes 
Dog Life 


SECOND GRADE: 
Christmas Party 
Health 
Peter Rabbit 
Automobiles 


THIRD GRADE: 
Holland 
Dutch, Chinese and Egyptian Homes 
Mail Distribution 
Story of Milk 
Study of Old, Modern Japan 
California History 
Cultivated California Flowers 
Flower Gardening 


FourTH GRADE: 


California Missions 
Producing a Play 


FIFTH GRADE: 


Trip to an Airport 

How America Helps to Fill the World's § 
Food Basket 

Early California Indian Life 

Thanksgiving Play 

Animals 


SIXTH GRADE: 


Homes Throughout the World 
Heidi 

Oral Reading 

Poetry Writing 

Puppetry 

Birds 


SEVENTH GRADE: 


Aeronautics 





HOW LITTLE CHILDREN USE MUSIC 


Lucia W. Situ, Broadoaks School of Education, 
Whittier College, Pasadena 


“Learn the pupil,” says Dr. Ben Wood of Columbia in a plea 
for less teaching and more learning. The question comes at once to 
the thoughtful teacher: Am I on the qui vive to learn from the pupils 
how I may help them to learn? Too frequently the valuable lessons 
which can be learned from children have been overlooked in the drive 
to teach children by an adult approach. For the past few years the 
writer has been studying children’s use of music. The report which 
follows is a record of an experiment carried on at Broadoaks Nursery 
School. Carefully chosen music had been played and sung to the 
group and they had been permitted to use music freely. The children 
quoted here are between the ages of three and six years but their 
reactions indicate some of the factors that are important in learning 
music at any age. 

During the first two weeks of school, all music by adults was 
excluded from the school environment. Six children, ranging in age 
from two years and nine months to three years and six months, were 
under observation. Five children used vocal spontaneous expression 
thirty-nine times in the ten mornings. Some of these expressions had 
real vitality. One little boy came up and chanted to the teacher “May 
I go outside now?” He showed himself in no way conscious of making 
asong. It was simply spontaneous expression, the result of a desire 
tocommunicate. Joan, age three years, asked for the soap in this way, 
singing, “Give me the soap, give me the soap, give me the soap, soap, 
soap, soap, soap, soap.’ Singing was used also as an extension of 
activity, for example, Towner sang of being the motorcycle man, and 
Shirley of folding up her blanket. 

At the end of two weeks songs became part of the daily program. 
The singing of five of the children increased in quantity. One child 
did not sing. For two months Nancy did not sing. She was going 
through a difficult emotional adjustment that apparently absorbed 
her. One day after the singing period she approached the teacher with 
a doll in her arms. She offered it to the teacher and commanded, 
“Sing ‘Dolly’,”” a song she had often heard. The teacher complied. 
The child placed a chair in front of the teacher, found another doll 
for herself and sat down facing the teacher. Five times she demanded 
the song, dimpling with pleasure each time. The last time she sang 
the first phrase with the teacher. After that Nancy sang nearly 


every day. 
45 
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Two things may be learned from Nancy's behavior. First, that 
voluntary participation in music may come only after satisfactory 
adjustment has been made by the child to the total situation. Second, 
only as a teacher becomes a manipulable part of the material can g 
child get certain things that she wants when she wants them. 

The children in the kindergarten sometimes sat around a big 
table when they sang. One day they were singing “The Clock.” 
This song had been a familiar one for about two months. Rucky, 
aged four years and four months, said, “Somehow when I hear these 
songs about clocks I want to do something to them. “What would 
you like to do, Rucky?” “I'd like to be a clock. Somebody can he 
the hands and somebody can be the numbers." Then Jean piped up, & 
“T'll be the pendulum.” As is often the case their organization was 
simpler than their ideas. Rucky stood with one hand above her head, 
her first finger pointed and slowly described a circle. Jean stood 
facing Rucky. She slowly swayed from foot to foot while the rest of us 
sang. The children were asked how many hands a clock has. The 
answers were two and three. Rucky chose two and repeated with two 
arms above her head and two fingers moving. Jean said her clock 
would have one hand point to twelve and one to six. She held her 
arms rigid, one up and one down while Rucky was her pendulum. 
“The Clock" song took on increased meaning. The children were 
using it to interpret their understanding of clocks and telling time. 
This is an illustration of one way in which children manipulate the 
material music. 

One year at the University of California at Los Angeles summer 
session, music was given to the children to use freely. “The Kerry 
Dance,” a delightful Irish jig, was played to this group of children for 
several days. The children had danced to it and had free access to 
the rhythm instruments in the room. Ruth, aged four years and four 
months, picked up the cymbals one day and began to use them as she 
danced. The teacher realized as she listened that Ruth was clapping 
not just the accents of the music as she had before, but she was clap- 
ping at all the places where the three-eighth notes came on the last 
half of the measure. Ruth was delighted with her discovery and 
achievement and wanted “The Kerry Dance” over and over. The 
next day she chose the drum as her medium when the jig was played 
for her again. This went on for several days until apparently Ruth’s 
inner urge was satisfied. She had clarified her mental impression of 
the rhythmic pattern through using it over andover. The puzzle was, 
how was she able to arrive at what she wanted? 

Another child used music in the following way. For three months 
the group of which Joy, aged four years, was a member had been 
hearing certain classics played at the end of the rest period. The ones 
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most frequently played were, the theme from Handel's “Largo,” 
Mozart's “Minuet from Don Juan,” a little minuet of Bach and the 
Brahms “Cradle Song.” From the beginning the children were told 
the names. They learned to ask for them by name and were beginning 
to recognize them when heard. Bach was a special favorite and the 
minuet was requested every day. One day Joy asked for it at the 
dancing period. She was a plump little person and walked sedately to 
the music. At every cadence she made a deep bow, bending forward 
from the waist with her arms hanging down in front. An adult who 
was observing said afterward, “‘She has been to dancing school.’ As 
a matter of fact she had been once to visit, and may have gotten the 
idea of bowing there. But that visit did not teach her when to bow in 
the minuet. Only her feeling for the form of the music could have 
told her that. She had been three months assimilating her impres- 
sions. She expressed them that day with great satisfaction, asking 
for the music two or three times. Joy never repeated the expression 
in that form though she often asked for the music. One day she 
wanted it for the drum and while she was waiting for the teacher to 
begin she confided that when she was in her crib she tried to remember 
the minuet. It is interesting to ponder on the intellectual, emo- 
tional, and esthetic activity that may go on in the mind of a four 
year old, and to ask how many adults try to reconstruct Bach men- 
tally? 

Music is undoubtedly a material with which children work 
actively. Children must have adequate experience in manipulating 
and experimenting with any material that they are to use vividly. 
The material of which music is made is abstract. It is made up of 
tone and rhythm. Yet the urge to use these media as a means of 
expression is observed at a very early age. 

Children reach out for music already created. The question 
may be asked, How do children acquire it? How did Nancy try to 
teach herself to sing ““Dolly’'? How was Ruth able to arrive at the 
rhythm patterns she wanted to understand better? How was it 
possible for Joy to build up and clarify her mental concept of Bach? 
The answer probably is that the children used the teacher as a means 
to the material. In other words, teachers must become willing parts 
of the material of music, and repeat desired rhythms as many times 
as they are requested. They must be sensitive to the experience for 
which the child is striving and help him in attaining the goal, not by 
commanding the situation in a predetermined way but by fitting 
into it. : 

There is another significant aspect to these examples. That angle 
is the conditions that children are providing for themselves in these 
self-imposed learnings. For example, What conditions did Nancy 
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provide to learn to sing a song? First, she chose her material from a 
number of songs; second, she chose the time when she was ready 
to perform; third, she provided for herself listening experiences with 
sufficient repetition until she was ready to participate. It was possible 
for Nancy to provide these conditions because the children were being 
given music daily but participation was not demanded. Spontaneous 
participation, however, was encouraged. The music presented to the 
children had beauty, vitality, and a simplicity which aided in learning 
and in satisfying expression. What conditions did Ruth provide to 
master a rhythm pattern? First, she chose her material, and delayed 
her time for performance, until she had some familiarity with the 
music; second, she requested sufficient repetitions to insure adequate 
experimentation until inner satisfaction was reached through adequate 
outer expression. What conditions did Rucky provide for her drama- 
tization? First, she was trying to “get inside’ and feel what it was 
like to be a clock; second, she felt free to express her ideas though 
there was no precedent for that action; third, she was confident that 
her suggestion would receive sympathetic consideration. Joy, too, 
was choosing the material that interested her, the time that was 
right for her participation, and was providing for the necessary 
repetitions for her learning. 

Another example of self controlled learnings that groups choose 
for themselves is in the following experience: Elton went to New 
York last summer. His experience with trains was revealed in many 
ways, in building, dramatization, freehand cutting, and drawing of 
trains, and also in the rhythm band. He asked for the “‘train song.” 
After renewing his acquaintance with it he said, “Make it far away, 
then nearer, then right here.” This was developed with much enthv- 
siasm by the group for three days. Then it occurred to one of the 
children that the train might reverse its direction and go away. 
Two days later the two ideas were combined and for some days 
following the group worked on crescendoes and diminuendos with 
much gusto. Through dramatization these children were building 
up discrimination in dynamics, muscular control, self control, and 
cooperation in the group. 

The writer believes that there are a number of values from these 
reactions of little children to music: 

1. Children must be introduced to a variety of beauti- 

ful and carefully chosen music from which to select material 

for intensive experience. 

2. Each child must have freedom to express his needs 
and freedom to choose from available material the music 
which attracts him and stimulates his desire to learn. 
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3. Music is not necessarily singled out on the first or 
second hearing, but after days, weeks, and perhaps months 
of experience with it. 

4. When interest is aroused and freedom of expression 
is encouraged a child will provide listening experiences for 
himself until he is ready to participate. This is only possible 
when the teacher becomes a manipulable part of the material. 

5. In each case there is satisfaction in the activity that 
provides for learning through experimentation and repe- 
tition. 


These five points raise the following questions which teachers 
should consider: 


1. Does the music provided have real vitality and 
beauty with variety enough for the needs of the different 
members of the group? 

2. Do the opportunities offer sufficient stimulation for 
varied experiences with music material so each child may 
choose according to his needs? 

3. Do we recognize the importance of the assimilation 
period, and provide a sufficient length of time for assimila- 
tion before expecting responses that are valuable only when 
based on growth in understanding? 

4. Does each child have a chance to choose music within 
those limits? 

5. Does each child have time and freedom to work with 
music according to his needs? 

6. Does the teacher make her self a part of the material? 

7. Are teachers alert to those things which children 
like to do with music and quick to see the musical and 
educational significance of their self-initiated activities? 

8. In other words, are we “learning the pupil?” 





SOME WAYS IN WHICH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MAY EDUCATE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Witutis W. Crark, Director of Administrative Research 
Los Angeles County 


In the following paragraphs, the writer attempts to set forth 
some of the basic considerations which will govern the organization 
of activities and situations which have as their aim the development 
of a democratic or social personality. In order to delimit the field, 
attention will be given to educational experiences offered those pupils 
who are required to attend the elementary schools. 

For purposes of this paper it is assumed that the administrative 
organization consists of typical school rooms, regular equipment, 
classes of from 30 to 40 pupils assigned to grades in the customary 
manner, and certificated teaching personnel. It is further assumed 
that pupils have the normal variation in mental capacity and accom- 
plishment in school subjects, and in all respects present the problems 
of interaction and adjustment found in modern urban life. It is 
assumed that the administration is committed to the philosophy that 
pupils learn by means of experience and that the direction of activities 
is intended to provide full recognition to the interests and develop- § 
mental needs of pupils. The aim is the provision of situations whereby 
each pupil will experience intrinsic changes which will lead to an 
increasing degree of social self-control, social responsibility, and 
personal enrichment and development. 

As underlying motives, it is believed that each pupil has funda- 
mental desires or wishes for new experience, security, recognition, and 
response. Those experiences which provide opportunity for conduct 
or behavior in harmony with these fundamental needs are satisfying, 
pleasant, and tend to be repeated. Those conflicting with these 
inherent desires are annoying, painful, and tend to be avoided 
All responses are accompanied by favorable or unfavorable emotional 
reactions. Furthermore, in interpreting each situation, intellectual 
maturity, readiness, temperament, and aptitude are significant fac- 
tors in the resultant emotional response. 

The classification of pupils by grades is considered an adminis 
trative device. Rather than an assignment for purposes of preparing 
for the work of the next higher grade, the grade classification of each 
pupil will be considered a convenient means of placing him in contact 
with pupils of similar interests, developmental needs, and intellectual 
and social maturity. Emphasis will be on activity, interaction, solv 


tion of problems meaningful and useful to the child. While in a given 
50 
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grade, each pupil will be under controlled observation (in diagnostic 
testing situations) and afforded the opportunity for direction and 
guidance toward worth while activities and experiences as indicated 
by the teachers interpretation of the situation. 

As a means of attaining proficiency in methods of communica- 
tion and solution of problems, pupils will have opportunity to observe 
and realize the value and need for the essential skills of reading compre- 
hension, computation, and written and oral expression. Also experi- 
ences will be provided leading to a broader interest and understanding 
of social life in the family, the community, and the more complex 
social organizations and processes. Both present day situations and 
related historical perspective in the arts and sciences will be given due 
consideration. The attainment of proficiency in the essential skills 
and the orientation in regard to factual data are, however, not ends in 
themselves. They are a means to the development of attitudes, 
tendencies to action, or habit patterns favorable to the realization of 
the fundamental objectives of education. These are both personal 
and social and are, according to one classification: health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home membership, worthy use of 
leisure, citizenship, vocation, and ethical character.’ 

Another more recent classification gives the purposes of the ele- 
mentary school as (1) development of a sound body, normal mental 
attitudes, and controlled emotional reactions; (2) development of an 
understanding of social relationships and a willing participation 
therein; (3) complete development of the individual; (4) cultivation 
of habits of critical thinking; (5) acquisition of a command of the 
knowledge and skill essential to effective living; and (6) development 
of an appreciation for and desire to seek beauty.? 

A schematic diagram illustrating the point of view presented in 
the foregoing paragraphs is given herewith in Chart I. 

Technique instruction is provided for the purpose of assisting 
pupils in the solution of problems and attaining facility in the use of 
the symbols of communication. Content instruction will be directed 
to provide an expanded, regular, or modified curriculum suited to the 
capacity and needs of the pupils. It may be thought of as accordion- 
like so that it may be contracted or expanded to provide enriched 
experiences for all pupils by suiting the situations to the individual 
differences in capacity of the pupils. By means of these academic 
Situations and experiences, and by means of their accompanying 
social situations, attitudes or behavior patterns are developed, modi- 
fied, and integrated. 


—_— 


35 ronartinal Principles of Secondary Education. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 


Helen Heffernan. “A Statement of the Philosophy and the Epes of the Elementary School.” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, | (February, 1933), 110-113. 
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In ordinary practice, however, insufficient opportunity is afforded 
pupils for social interaction and social relationships. In order to take 
full advantage of available facilities, constant emphasis will be given 
to utilization of such social situations as are readily available. Rather 
than ignore or control such opportunities, teachers will be on the 
alert to utilize or provide innumerable situations relating to citizen- 
ship and character development such as the following: 


I. Situations in classrooms 
A. Caring for materials and supplies: 

Appointment of monitors for distributing and collecting books, paper, pencils, 
pens. Caring for tools, brushes, tablets, looms; caring for supply closet, nature 
shelf, browsing table, nurse’s book, wood and lumber. Housekeeping duties 
such as cleaning up, cleaning blackboards and erasers. Operating phonograph. 
Putting wraps and lunches in lockers. Returning materials to proper places. 


. Arrangement and physical organization of room: Care of plants, flowers, fish, 
turtles, other pets; window monitors; carrying and arranging chairs for groups; 
planning arrangement of room; decoration of room. 


>. Teacher-pupil situations: Instruction in subjects; use of tools, materials, and 
supplies. Assignments and appointments to various duties and positions. 
Direction and guidance of learning situations. Assignments to pupils who have 
been absent; detention, handling discipline; health inspection; fire drill; grading 
papers; report cards; library fines; sending to blackboard; reading stories. 


. Relationship between pupils in classroom: 

1. Recitation or activity: Miscellaneous discussions and oral reports of 
academic subjects and assignments requiring courtesy, respect for rights of 
others, tolerance, self-control; class projects such as books or plays; committees 
for units of work; audience situations; sharing and taking turns; election or 
appointments of individuals to make special reports; library research; small 
groups organized for special purposes; dramatization; debates; correcting papers. 

2. Social and civic relations: Election of classroom officers; meetings; com- 
mittees; representatives; discussions; opening and closing ceremony ; self-govern- 
ment; flag salute; class plays and books; rest periods; passing out at recess, 
noon, and afternoon; setting luncheon tables; getting lunches and wraps from 
cloak closet; sharpening pencils; reporting lost and found articles; paying debts 
and returning borrowed articles; welcoming new students to class. 


E. Record keeping: Merit chart, spelling chart, thrift chart, cleanliness chart; 
graphs for subjects; worthy citizenship roll; bulletin board. 


F. Visitors: Pupils acting as hosts or hostesses for visitors. 


Il.. Situations in assemblies, halls, cafeterias, lavatories, and buildings 
A. Caring for materials and supplies: 
Maintaining sanitary conditions in lavatories; putting paper in wastebaskets. 


B. Teacher-pupil situations: Fire drill; discipline. 


C. Relationship between pupils and classes: 
Safety council and committees, hall guards, marching through halls, waiting 
turns at fountains and cafeteria, Big Sisters and Brothers in cafeteria, making 
announcements, selling tickets, planning assembly programs. 
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D. Visitors: Ushering. 


E. School organization and morale: Organization of student body; student body 
court; Good Citizenship committee; discussing and making school regulations, 
assembly practice and programs and entertainments; community singing; selec. 
tion of school colors, song, pin; presentation of letters, safety badges, certifi. 
cates; A-8 class play; clubs; interclass and interschool games and contests. 


III. Situations on playground, yards, and grounds 

A. Caring for materials and supplies: Distributing and collecting equipment. 

B. Teacher-pupil situations: Supervision, direction, and guidance of games and 
activities; yard duty; discipline; attention to whistle or signals and commands; 
leaving school grounds when bell rings. 

. Relationship between pupils and groups: 
Yard committee; cleaning yard; use of bicycle racks; taking turns at play. 
ground equipment; choosing teams; accepting captains and leaders; athletic 


contests, team games, referees, scorekeepers, timekeepers; playing in sandpile, 
on bars, etc.; waiting turns at swings; safety committee. 


IV. Situations between school and home or community 
A. Relationship to other pupils: 
Safety committees; pedestrian lanes; tunnels; traffic signals. 


B. Cooperation between school and home: 
Bringing excuses for absences; delivering and returning messages to and from 
parents; home work; Parent Teacher Association membership drives. 


C. Relationship to extra curricular activities: Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Cubs, and 
other social, religious, recreational, and fraternal organizations. 
D. Relationship to community: 
Excursions, visiting fire-stations and post offices; reporting news for city 


Papers; assisting in Parent Teacher Associations benefits; welfare work; clothing 
and food donations; observing holidays. 


In the guidance of pupil activity, the teacher will be a partici- 
pating member of the social group. As such she will take leadership 
where needed and will permit or direct activities in such a manner that 
pupils needing experience in self-control, initiative, responsibility, 
etc., will have opportunity for practice as they have, at the present 
time, in the academic subjects. 

In conclusion, it is believed that an applied philosophy of educa 
tion such as indicated above will secure a maximum of participation 
and growth in socially useful attitudes and habits among elementary 
school pupils. It will lead to attention on the part of the administre 
tion and teaching personnel of the child's well-being. It will stress 
self-mastery rather than external control; it will emphasize growth, 
change, development, and progress in character development and 
personality; it will provide for creative self-expression and cooperative 
endeavor in the solution of the various problems of modern social life. 





HOW SHALL WE SELECT OUR TEACHERS? 
Ceci, D. Harpesty, District Superintendent of Schools, Westminster 


Are there any reliable factors which may be used in predicting 
the probable success of a person entering the teaching profession? 
In an attempt to answer this question, the writer made a study of 
the collegiate records of 231 persons who had recently completed at 
the University of Southern California the requirements for teaching 
credentials. These records were then compared with the ratings 
given to these teachers by the administrators who had employed 
them for the succeeding school year. 

Data gathered from college records for the study included grade 
point averages on all college work; grade point averages in profes- 
sional subject matter; grades in student teaching; ages of the stu- 
dents; and specific student teaching ratings on command of subject 
matter, skill in instruction, and management and discipline. 

For the year following the issuance of a teaching credential to 
a teacher, the California State Department of Education secures a 
four-point rating on command of subject matter, skill in instruction, 
and management and discipline from the administrator who has the 
teacher under his direction. This rating was used as a measure of 
teaching success; and the Pearson r product moment method of cor- 
relation was used to find the relation between teaching success and 
the various factors which were being studied to determine whether 
any of them might be used in predicting teaching success. 

Table I gives the very low correlations found between teaching 
success and the factors which were studied, and Table II shows the 
relation between student teaching ratings and ratings under actual 
teaching conditions on specific elements in teaching success. In every 
instance the correlation is too low to be of any value whatever in 
attempting to predict teaching success for any individual. 

Grade point averages on all subjects and the teaching ratings on 
command of subject matter yielded an r of .2469. This was the 
highest correlation found between teaching success or any phase of 
it and the various indicia of teaching success which were studied. It 
represents a low but definite correlation. It, however, is too low to 
be used in predicting the rating of a teacher on command of subject 
matter. 

If there are no reliable indices of teaching success, what general 
principles may the administrator in the small school follow in 
selection of teachers which will assure a competent teaching staff? 
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TABLE I 


Relation Between Teaching Success and Various Other Factor | 





Pearson r 


Factor correlated with teaching success ; 
obtained 





Grade point averages on all college work . 1495 
Grade point averages on professional subject matter .0918 
Grades in student teaching . 0693 
Ages of subjects .0919 








TABLE II 


Relation Between Student Teaching Rating and Rating Under 
Actual Teaching Conditions on Specific Elements of 
Teaching Success 








Pearson r 
between the 
two ratings 


Factor on which rating was obtained under both student 
teaching and actual teaching conditions 





Command of subject matter .0497 
Skill in instruction .0196 
.0542 








The following procedures are suggested: 


1. Make a job analysis of the position to be filled. Such a job 
analysis may be a listing of all the duties the teacher is to perform 
This analysis should be complete, covering the activities in which the 
teacher will be expected to participate in the community as well a 
the curricular and extra-curricular activities the teacher must direct 
in the school. 

2. State definitely the qualifications the teacher to be selected 
must have. The job analysis may be used as the basis for the state- 
ment of qualifications. The applicant's training and experience must 
be such as to prepare him definitely for performance of the duties to 
be carried out. The statement of qualifications may go beyond the 
job analysis to cover such points as sex, age, race, marital status, 
religious affiliation, and other pertinent factors. 
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3. Secure the applications of qualified persons. This is a very 
important step in teacher selection. The large supply of persons 
holding teaching credentials has recently created a situation in which 
| many persons apply for any teaching position that is open. Checking 
of the statement of qualifications against the applications of candi- 
dates who have presented themselves will eliminate practically all 
of them in most situations. It is then necessary to seek qualified 
applicants if one is to have sufficient choice. Sending of the stated 
qualifications to teacher training institutions, or teacher placement 
bureaus with a request that they nominate a limited number of per- 
sons who have the desired qualifications will secure an adequate list 
of good material and is a desirable procedure. 

4. Hold personal interviews with candidates. When an adequate 
number of qualified applicants has been secured, the next step is to 
select three or four applicants who seem to be best fitted for the 
position and ask them to come for a personal interview. Upon find- 
ing a person whose personality, bearing, and poise are what is being 
sought, contracts should be signed and all persons interested in the 
position should be notified that it has been filled. The name of the 
successful candidate should be given. 

If the candidates selected for personal interview are not satisfac- 


tory, others may be selected from the list of persons who are qualified, 
or the whole procedure may be worked through again if it is deemed 
necessary. 

The first three steps in the procedure give assurance of securing 
a person whose qualifications fit the position; and the fourth step 
should give reasonable assurance that the personal adjustments 
between the administrator and teacher will be satisfactory. 





KEEPING INFORMED! 


J. Murray LEE, Director of Research, Burbank City Schools, 
and Dorris May LEE 


Learning 


Only too slowly are there accumulating books which are helpful 
to teachers in applying the tenets of the modern elementary school, 
Two recent contributions in this field are Mead and Orth’'s The 
Transitional Public School (27)? and Garrison's The Technique and 
Administration of Teaching (11). The former, by two California 
educators, shows how the various types of learning activities have 
been carried out in a public school situation. The latter is more 
theoretical though especially helpful in providing a basis for evolving 
criteria for evaluating learning activities. 

Another source of helpful illustrative materials are the occasional 


publications from the Lincoln School. One of these is Carrying th 


Mail (19). 

An excellent article by Carr (4) points out a number of parallels 
between our modern philosophy of education and Gestalt psychology. 
It takes rather careful reading, but it is more than worth the time 
if you are attempting to follow out the progressive theories of educa- 
tion in your school. 

Although there is a trend toward the elimination of home study 
in California elementary schools, it may be of interest to note that 
Zyve and Smith (45) found that jazz radio programs in no way 
affected the scores of pupils on tests. (Also see 9, 32, 40.) 


Arithmetic 


Wilson (44) points out that much confusion is caused by the 
numerous ways in which subtraction is taught. He recommends the 
use of only one method in a school system. He suggests either the 
take-away, borrowing upward or the take-away, equal-additions 
upward. The first in the problem 73—17 would be 7 from 13; 1 from 
6, and the second would be 7 from 13; 2 from 7. Such agreement 
should considerably improve our present teaching. 

Another study suggesting elimination of confusion is one by 
Grossnickle (15). He shows that the long-division form is superior 
to the short division form for a one-figure divisor. He recommends 
the teaching of only the long division form. 


1 This is the second article of a series under the same title, the first of which appeared in the May, 
1934, number of this magazine. 
Number in parenthesis refers to references at end of the article. Numbers at the end of each 
section refer to summaries and bibliographies related to the section. 
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Conner (6) found that the pupils of Cleveland showed an increase 
in problem solving when pupils used problems selected by themselves 
from their environment. This finding agrees with the views expressed 
by Wilson and others in a recent number of Education (43), which 
gives a rather different concept of arithmetic needs. 

Harap and Mapes (17) offer somewhat similar evidence which 
seems to show that ‘‘at least under the condition of good teaching, 
an arithmetic activity program based on real situations in school and 
social life incorporating the basic arithmetical steps of a grade may 
be undertaken with considerable assurance that these steps will be 
mastered.”’ 

We recognize the difficulty of integrating arithmetic with other 
units on the elementary level. This study seems to offer evidence 
for the desirability of developing two sets of activities, one in the 
social studies or sciences and one in arithmetic. (Also see 40.) 


Reading ‘ 

Determining reading readiness is one of the most critical prob- 
lems in the elementary school. A recent article (21) shows that the 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test is more effective in predicting 
success in reading than either of the widely used first grade intelli- 
gence tests. (Also see 14, 40, 42.) 


Language 

Many of the worthwhile learning activities which teachers carry 
out come either as a result of seeing other teachers doing something, 
| or reading something which suggests the activity. Only too often have 
we seen in our own schools the same activities worked out in several 
rooms without coming to realize that teaching is improved through 
the stimulation of the teacher's imagination. Such a stimulator is 
Trommer and Regan’s Directing Language Power in the Elementary 
School Child. (41.) If you don’t get a personal copy, at least get 
one for your school. 

In a very careful experimental study, Cutright (8) found that 
of six methods of teaching language usage, choice of construction 
which involved writing the selected form plus oral reading of all 
sentences, proved the most effective. (Also see 16, 40.) 


Music 


Mursell (29) in his interesting way, offers an interpretation of the 
values of music in terms of a social philosophy of education in his 
new book Human Values in Music Education. (Also see 40.) 
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Adjustment 


The Mental Hygiene of the School Child by Symonds (38) js} 
unique in that it deals with the positive phase of the development 0 
good mental hygiene. It is very readable and should be read thor. 
oughly by every person who deals with children. 

A clinical analysis by Street (37) of 107 failing pupils showed 
that 63 per cent were doing as well as their mental ability would 
permit, 23 per cent had special deficiencies in tool subjects, and in 
14 per cent of the cases personality difficulties were the sole factor. 
These personality cases seemed to have fear reactions as the cor 
of the personality make-up with insecurity in the home as the chief 
contributing factor. 

Pupils in grades three to eight select their associates because of 
similarity rather than dissimilarity of personal characteristics accord- 
ing to a study by Seagoe (36). 


Administration . 


Otto (30) in a thorough discussion of failure makes the following 
pertinent statements: 

“Evidence indicates that the educational growth of children is 
less when they repeat grades than when they are promoted. To 
argue that the threat of failure is essential to obtain maximum appii- 
cation on the part of children is an acknowledgment of inefficient 
teaching and inadequate understanding of children. If children are 
properly motivated, they will work to capacity. . . The satisfactory 
development of desirable personality and character traits, as well as 
academic knowledge and skills, will be the concern of the teacher, 
Under such a regime of elementary school administration, there will 
be little occasion for failure.” 

The annual promotion plan seems to be superior in the newer 
type of progressive school, while the semi-annual seemed better in 
the traditional school according to a study by Lindsay (24). 

A discussion supplemented by existing evidence of teachers’ class 
room tasks not directly concerned with learning is presented by 
Breed (3) in his new book. (Also see 2, 5, 32, 34, 35.) 


Public Relations 


Recent conditions have awakened most school people to the 
need of ‘'selling’’ our program to the public. Several helpful treat 
ments of public relations have recently appeared in response to this 
need. These are Teacher and Public (39), Public Relations (33), out 
own yearbook of the California Elementary Principals Association, 
and Farley's volume on School Publicity (10). Closely connected 
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with the same problem are W. J. Cooper's (7) Economy in Education, 
» and H. P. Allen's (1) Universal Free Education. 


Preschool 


A reading of Gesell’s article (12) on the education of the pre- 
school child would be a good starting point if a nursery school is to 
be established in your school. 

Children of Preschool Age (20) should also prove valuable in 
handling problems on the nursery school level. (Also see 13.) 


Summaries and Bibliographies 


There are two sources of material with which every educator 
should be familiar. The first is the Review of Educational Research 
and. the second is the bibliographies appearing monthly in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal and the School Review. Each issue of the 
Review of Educational Research summarizes for some field the research 
of the previous three-year period. The October, 1933 (32) number 
dealt with learning, methods, and supervision, and the April, 1934 
(40) issue with the curriculum. If you want the highlights of curric- 
ulum development in any subject field for the last three years, they 
can be found in the latter number. 

Recent selected references in the Elementary School Journal deal 
with exceptional children (18), kindergarten-primary education (25), 
preschool and parental education (13) and public school administra- 
tion (34-35). 

Other valuable summaries and bibliographies are Gray's annual 
summary of reading investigations (14), Guiler and Betts critical 
summary of research in language (16), and Pieper’s bibliography of 
research in the teaching of science (31). Lee and Symonds (22) have 
continued their summary of investigations of objective tests with an 
article covering the two-year period, 1931-33. Dech (9) has sum- 
marized the sources of literature on the curriculum. Barton (2) has 
summarized articles dealing with supervision from certain of the 
magazines. Are you faced with building problems? A bibliography 
on analyzing school building problems has been prepared by Chism 
(5). A book that should be available to all is a graded book list 
compiled by a committee of the American Library Association, 
entitled The Right Book for the Right Child (42). 

Digressing from education for a moment, a short selected bibli- 
ography on Modern Trends in the Creative Arts by Morey and Youtz 
(28) looks as though it would prove a most interesting guide for 
one’s personal reading. Ten minutes with Mather’s Keeping Up with 
Science (26) gives one a view of twelve new outstanding books in 
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science which could only be given by this chairman of the editorial 
committee of the Scientific Book Club. 

Digressing even further—have you read Work of Art by Sinclair 
Lewis (23)? While a story of the hotel profession, there is many 
chuckle reserved for the educator. It is a good evening's antidote 
for a busy day filled with problem children, parents and teacher, 
The following is illustrative: 


The students’ desks were cramped, and the teachers still kept apples 
and punitive rulers on their desks instead of graphs of daily variation in 
individual suggestibility. 
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